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EUROPE AND THE SMALLER PEOPLES 


T is hard to talk about European unity when the whole of our 

continent is overwhelmed and torn in sunder by the most 
destructive war in modern history—a war that is spiritually as 
well as materially destructive, since it disintegrates the social unity 
of nations and poisons the sources of truth and common under- 
standing. Nevertheless it is necessary to do so, for if we despair 
of Europe, if we abandon our faith in the community of our 
culture and our tradition, we do more to help the enemy than 
by the loss of a dozen battles. For the present war, though it 
has developed into a more all-embracing world conflict than the 
wart of 1914-18, began as a new kind of civil war between two 
rival political systems and two rival conceptions of European 
order, and, whatever wider questions of world order have been 
raised, have done nothing to diminish the importance of the 
original issue. It is by this that our failure or success will be 
judged, so that the European settlement must be the keystone of 
world order. 

Now in this central field of the world conflict the smaller states 

_ occupy a vital position. It was against the smaller states that 
‘the Axis technique of aggression was primarily directed, each 
_ serving as a stepping-stone to a further act of aggression.. The 

war was preceded by the absorption of the smaller states of 
Central Europe; the Battle of the West was prepared by the 
attack on the smaller neutral states of the West, and the Battle of 
the East by the attack on Greece, and this technique of aggression 
against the weak is so much a part of Nazi policy and ideology 
that the elimination of the smaller states would seem to be the 
dominant characteristic of Hitler’s new European order. Europe 
has become one fold with the wolf as shepherd—that is the Nazi 
version of the unity of Europe. 

But since the tide of military success has begun to turn there 
has been a notable change of tone with regard to the smaller 
nations. In fact at the present time German propaganda has 
executed one of its sudden changes of front and is becoming the 
advocate of the rights of small nations and is insisting on the 
importance of the part that they have to play in the European 
order. This is in itself all to the good, for it marks the turn of 
the tide, and the loss of faith in the policy of unlimited aggres- 

_ sion. And we may expect that as the prospects of allied victory 
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improve, German propaganda will increasingly abandon the Nazi 
creed of racial imperialism and will come gradually nearer to the 
democratic position. ' 

There is little danger that we shall allow ourselves to forget 
what the Nazi record and policy have really been, but, on the other 
hand, this method of fluid and unlimited propaganda does possess 
considerable power of creating disintegration and confusion. 
The fact that we represent democracy and freedom means that 
we do not possess an artificial and mechanical ideology which can 
be switched over in whatever direction the momentary needs of 


policy and strategy demand. Our unity is essentially a unity in | 


diversity. We stand for the union of free nations and govern- 
ments and parties in a common cause in which all these diverse 
elements have their place and none has the right to override the 
others. It is therefore the obvious tactics of enemy propaganda to 
take up the cause of one element against the rest—not so much 
with the aim of gaining the direct support of that element, as in 
order to alienate the rest from it and to make them feel that its 
cause is in some way different from the rest, so that it is regarded 
with distrust or hostility. 

Now at the present moment it is the policy of Germany to 
drive the wedge of propaganda between the peoples of con- 
tinental Europe, especially the small peoples, and the allied 
World Powers, and to make the former believe that an Allied 
victory would mean the sacrifice of the interests of Europe to 
an anti-European, or at least a non-European, imperialism. It 
must be admitted that we have laid ourselves open to this attack 
by the way in which we have emphasized the cosmopolitan 
aspects of our peace aims and the comparative lack of attention 
that we have devoted to the European problem. We tend to 
speak of a peace settlement as based on the common policy of 
the three or four major Allied Powers—the United States, the 
British Commonwealth, the U.S.S.R., and China—and on the 
consent of the United Nations. And since the latter category 
includes all the Caribbean states, and many other non-European 
Powers, an impression is created that little account is taken of 
Europe and that the new world is being planned on a non- 
European basis by non-European Powers. Actually our case 
from the beginning has been that we are defending the freedom of 
Europe and the public law of Europe against Nazi aggression. 
And the real Nazi ideology, as distinct from the temporary and 
mutually inconsistent drives of German propaganda, has always 
been one of racial imperialism and the expansion of the German 
Lebensraum until 250 million Germans are living in prosperity 
in the great open spaces that have been cleared by the German 
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sword. This conception of a Europe dominated by and absorbed 
in a vast unitary racial state is the negation of the traditional 
conception of Christian Europe, as a community of free peoples 
which share the same cultural tradition but which nevertheless 
preserve their distinct national character and polity. The second 
alternative is both Christian and democratic, and it would be a 
profound mistake if we were to let it disappear in the wider 
vision of a new world order; still more if by our neglect we 
allowed it to be adopted by the enemny as the second line of Nazi 
propaganda. 

The old Europe, with all its faults, was a real society of peoples, 
and the status of the lesser states did not depend merely on their 
military and economic resources but on their historic rights and 
their cultural achievements. For in Europe the centres of power 
and the centres of culture did not necessarily correspond, and the 
key points of European social life were by no means concentrated 
in the great states. Thus for many centuries the main artery of 
European life was not dominated by any great state, but passed 
through a series of small independent states and confederations 
from the Italian city states in the south to the United Provinces 
in the north, with the Swiss Confederation dominating the 
mountain barrier in the centre, which was of such vital strategic 
importance for the whole of Western and Central Europe. In 
the same way the cities that were most characteristically European, 
with the exception of Paris, were not the cities of the great 
Powers, but independent or semi-independent centres, like Rome 
and Florence, Geneva, Zurich and Basel, Augsberg and Nurem- 
berg, Ghent and Bruges, Leiden and Amsterdam, Bremen and 
Liibeck, and far to the east Novgorod, the last representative of 
free Russia. All this seems very remote from modern Europe, 
yet it is impossible to understand the nature of Europe unless 
we remember the existence of all these different strands from 
which the texture of our civilization has been woven. And this 
tradition of pluralism and diversity is still maintained in the 
Europe of today by the smaller states, which therefore represent 
a far more important element in European civilization than we 
can assess by material standards. Yet even when they are 
judged by material standards the small states have proved their 
efficiency. Even the poorest of them, such as Bulgaria or 
Finland, are far richer and more prosperous than when they 
formed part of a great empire; while those which possess the 
longest tradition of freedom, such as Switzerland, the Nether- 
lands, Norway and Sweden, have attained the highest standards 
of life in relation to their natural resources of any societies in the 
world. 
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In one respect, and in one alone, the small states have 
failed to justify their existence, and that is by military power. 
For the new conditions of war have lowered the military value 
of the small unit and weakened its defensive power, so that it 
is no longer in a position to defend its neutrality against the 
aggression of a great Power. It is not only the small states, 
however, that are the victims of this situation. For states which 
were formerly regarded as great European Powers find them- 
selves in a similar plight. In fact the national state has ceased to 
be an effective military unit, and the mechanization and totaliza- 
tion of modern war leave no room for any military power that 
does not control continental or quasi-continental space and 
resources. Consequently we are today faced with a double set of 
alternatives. In the first place there is the issue between the 
idea of world order for which the Allies stand and the principle 
of continental autarky which is the ideal of the Axis. In the 
second place there is the alternative of a “monolithic” inter- 
national order based on a few giant mass states and a pluralist 
order based on the free collaboration of great and small states in 
a number of federal organizations which would in turn compose 
the League of Nations or World Confederation which is the 
ultimate goal of international order. 

It is only by the creation of an intermediate federal organi- 
zation of this kind that it is possible to maintain the existence 
of Europe as an organic society of states without sacrificing 
the freedom of its smaller members. Under the Nazi New 
Order of continental autarky, the lesser states become mere 
provinces or client states of Greater Germany, and their whole 
life, political, cultural and economic, is subjected to the 
absolute will of the party that controls the giant state which 
is the centre of the system. On the other hand, a world order 
that is based immediately on the four or five major World Powers 
co-operating with the minor Powers in the world assembly of 
the League of Nations would also tend to reduce the importance 
of the lesser Powers and even of Europe itself, which might 
become no more than a sphere of influence between the U.S.A. 
and the U.S.S.R. For the historic position of the states of 
Europe does not depend merely on their status as sovereign 
states but on their partnership in the European community. | 
mean that the position of Norway to Sweden and Denmark and 
Iceland is an organic relation which cannot be compared to the 
relation between Norway and Arabia and Bolivia, or between 
Sweden, Afghanistan and Australia, i.e. units which have 
approximately the same population. 

This failure to recognize the importance of neighbourhood 
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and cultural community is the great weakness of all schemes 
of international organization that are based either on abstract 
rights and the equality of sovereign states or on purely 
material standards like size and population. The tendency 
of international law has been to conceive state sovereignty 
as a kind of juridical autarky which was largely fictitious, 
but which was compensated by the existence of an elaborate 
network of diplomatic, economic and cultural relations through 
which the public life of Europe was actually carried on. 
In the well-known, but not sufficiently well-known, passage in 
which Burke expounds his conception of the Commonwealth of 
Europe against the totalitarian tendencies of the Directory in 
1796 he distinguishes these three elements: in the first place the 
law of nations, which is “‘the great ligament of mankind” ; in the 
second place the law of treaties, which is the public law of Europe; 
and finally “the law of civil vicinity’’, the law of neighbour- 
hood, which determines the rights and duties of states according 
to the situations in which they stand in relation to one another. 
This Law of Neighbourhood exists in nature and tradition and 
custom, but it has not hitherto received adequate recognition 
from the international lawyers and political theorists. Neverthe- 
less it is on this that the very existence of the smaller states 
depends; and until we can regard states as neighbours within a 
local society as well as units in the balance of world power we 
shall not have created a civilized international order. 

In the past the civilization which gave fullest recognition to 
this Law of Neighbourhood was that of ancient Greece, and it 
was to this that its great achievements were at least to some 
extent due. From the political point of view the bahaviour of 
the Greek city states was no less greedy and selfish and unscrupu- 
lous than that of any other states. Where they excelled was in 
their development of the cultural relations that united the states 
of each region and of the whole Hellenic world in a metapolitical 
community that even war and hostile political systems could not 
destroy. Now the true nature of European unity is of a similar 
kind, and the states of Europe resemble the cities of Hellas rather 
than the racial empires of the East. It is true that the cult of 
nationality has tended for the last century and a half to accentuate 
the racial element in the European nations and to obscure or 
undervalue their community of culture. Pan-Germanism, Pan- 
Slavism, Pan-Turanianism—all of themexplicity or implicitly deny 
the European community and turn their eyes back to the forest 
and the steppe. And so it is here that the small states have a 
special claim to speak for Europe, for it is their interest as well as 
their tradition to maintain the principle of the existence of free 
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non-autarkic societies co-operating in a common environment 
and acommon culture. Moreover, some of these states, notably 
Switzerland and the Netherlands, though they are by no means 
decadent or archaic polities, are the direct descendants of historic 
groups of cities and regions which developed like the Greek city 
states and federations on the basis of the Law of Neighbourhood. 

Hence we get two rival conceptions of the idea of Lebensraum, 
to borrow the Germanexpression. In its current Nazi sense this 
means the habitat and zone of expansion of the autarkic racial 
state. But to those who accept the European tradition and the 
democratic ideal of international order the word must be used 
in a very different sense. It should mean the common area 
within which a number of states and peoples co-exist as neigh- 
bours and partners. Thus we may speak of a regional Lebens- 
raum, sach as the Baltic area or the Balkans, which is the area 
common to a group of neighbour states: and there is the cultural 
Lebensraum, which is common to a historic society of states, such 
as Europe (or rather Western Europe) was in the past. And 
finally there is the intercontinental Lebensraum, which has become 
of such vast importance since the development of the world 
market—the ultimate Lebensraum of all the peoples of the globe, 
in which every state, however small, participates, but where their 
participation is manifold and often indirect, owing to their 
diverse situations within their particular continental and regional 
areas. The present world crisis is due to the attempt of the 
autarkic totalitarian state to create for itself an exclusive Lebens- 
raum without regard to the principle of neighbourhood or the 
rights of the international community: and since there are no 
limits to its aggressive tendency it ultimately seeks to assert the 
same principle on an intercontinental scale and to make the world 
its Lebensraum. 

At the present moment by a sour de force of the propaganda 
machine Germany is attempting to convince the world that 
this latter conception which has always been the basis of 
Hitler’s new European order is really just the same as the 
other, so that the small states can safely entrust their fate to the 
German hegemony. As I have already said, there is little danger 
of this propaganda carrying direct conviction to anybody. For 
Nazism hitherto has been perfectly clear and perfectly consistent 
as to the nature of its imperial ambitions, and as to its vast 
schemes of Germanic colonization in Europe on the basis of the 
principle “the sword must conquer what the plough must till’. 
What is dangerous is the negative side of this propaganda: the 
suggestion that the small nations are caught between the upper 
and the nether millstones of world imperialism, and that they 
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must choose between a Europe dominated by Nazi Germany 
and one that is partitioned into spheres of influence of the non- 
European World Powers. This is a very serious danger, not 
only because it serves the cause of enemy propaganda, which 
is based on falsehood, but because, as I have shown, there are 
factors in the modern world situation that are actually tending in 
this direction, quite apart from the imperialism or ambition of 
any particular states. Yet, if this tendency were to be realized, it 
must seem to many (and I think with justice) that the cause for 
which the war was fought will have been in great measure lost. 

But this is not simply a problem for the small states; it affects 
the larger states also, and most of all perhaps our own, which is 
involved in the present world situation more deeply and in a 
more complicated fashion than any other political community. 
The British Commonwealth is a World State, since there is no 
quarter of the world and no continent in which it does not 
possess member states and vital interests. Yet it is not a World 
State like the monolithic, totalitarian, autarkic, continental World 
States of which I have been speaking. It is the extreme opposite 
of these, since it has developed the pluralist and self-determining 
element to its extreme limits. We can say of it today what Burke 
said 150 years ago: ““The British state is without question that 
which pursues the greatest variety of ends and is the least dis- 
posed to sacrifice any of them to another or to the whole.” _ 

Viewed from the standpoint of Roman Law and Latin or 
Teutonic political reasoning, it is difficult to see how the British 
Commonwealth can be regarded as a state at all: Yet it is a 
state, and one which has solved some of the most difficult prob- 
lems of political and intefnational relations more successfully 
than either pure imperialism or pure nationalism has done. 

Now it is clear that a state of this nature cannot fit into a world 
pattern of autarkic mass states. The small national state might 
continue to exist as a subordinate and regimented unit, but a state 
like the British Commonwealth could not survive at all. It is 
therefore just as much the interest of the British Commonwealth 
as it is the interests of the smallest states in Europe to build a 
world order which is not based on the power of a few mass 
autarkies, but on the rights of every society that possesses 
national consciousness and historical tradition. This is not yet 
fully recognized by public opinion here, largely because the public 
opinion of the Commonwealth, as distinct from its member 
States, is so little developed. That is a defect that the British 
Commonwealth shares with the European Commonwealth, where, 
to a still greater degree, the part is everything and the whole is 
neglected. Nevertheless, the fact that it has been possible to 
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build up a powerful political organism in which a number of 
peoples can attain national consciousness and free democratic 
institutions while preserving a common organization of law and 
mutual defence may be of decisive importance for the political 
development of the future, if, as we hope and believe, the British 
Commonwealth emerges successfully from the present struggle. 
Ever since the Renaissance the political development of con- 
tinental Europe has been dominated by a conception of sovereignty 
derived from Imperial Rome, which made the state an ultimate, 
absolute, irresponsible entity. Just as in the eighteenth century 
the petty princelings of Germany each attempted to make himself 
a miniature Louis X1V—to surround himself with all the pomp of 
a baroque monarchy—so the modern national states have taken 
over the ideal of unrestricted sovereignty which had been formed 
by the absolute monarchies. But as sovereignty within the state 
has been transformed by the coming of democracy and the par- 
ticipation of the governed in the government, so also a demo- 
cratic international order requires a revision of our conceptions 
of the external conditions of sovereignty which will render it 
possible to create true societies of states and commonwealths of 
nations. 

The experience of the British Commonwealth has disproved 
the Hobbesian doctrine that if political power is not concentrated, 
society returns to the law of the jungle. It has shown that it is 
possible to divide sovereignty and yet preserve the bond of peace 
and the order of civilized community. Why should not this 
experience be applied by the peoples of continental Europe, who 
are even more conscious than we are of the inalienable rights of 
small nations and of the value of tNeir contribution to culture? 
The failure of the European system has been primarily due to the 
unlimited and unrestricted development of the principle of 
sovereignty. So long as the great states based themselves on 
power politics and the law of the stronger, and the small states 
modelled themselves on the great states, a state of international! 
anarchy was unavoidable. And so we had the strange spectacle 
of the most highly civilized society of states that has ever existed 
deliberately ignoring its civilization and reasoning itself back to 
the law of the jungle. There is, however, another and an older 
tradition than the Renaissance ideal of absolute sovereignty and 
rationalized power politics; it is the mediaeval conception of 
Europe as the commonwealth of Christian peoples, a single 
society, consisting of a diversity of peoples and states, bound 
together by a network of mutual rights and obligations and 
founded on a common spiritual citizenship and a common moral 
and intellectual culture. It seems to me that this tradition is not 
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only higher, but also more true to historical and sociological 
realities, than the other. Its failure to influence events has not 
been due to its impracticable character, but to the fact that it has 
been ruled out 4 priori by the political philosophers as well as by 
the practical politicians. What it demands is what the world 
needs, namely that the peoples of Europe shall conduct their 
affairs like a civilized community, and not like a band of brigands, 
recognizing that their powers are not conterminous with their 
rights and that their duties to one another are no less morally 
and' legally binding than their duties to their citizens. 
Unfortunately, during the last 200 years these ideas were usually 
confined to idealists who viewed political problems in an abstract 
and unhistorical fashion, so that public opinion, even educated 
opinion, was forced to choose between the power politics of an 
exclusive nationalism and the world plans of a rootless cosmo- 
politanism. Neither alternative admitted the existence of Europe 
or the value of those bonds between the nations which are so 
deeply rooted in the history of our civilization but which find no 
adequate expression in the political philosophy of the sovereign 
state. I believe that the example of the British Commonwealth 
is of inestimable value as supplying a middle term between these 
two extremes. For in some respects the British political tradition 
has been more conservative than that of the Continent, even 
where it has been more liberal. It has preserved important 
elements of the’older European tradition that have been elimina- 
ted by the one-sided rationalization of the state and of the theory 
of sovereignty which developed on the continent since the 
Renaissance. No doubt the British tradition has not been 
rational enough. It has developed in an instinctive and empirical 
fashion and it has failed to give any adequate interpretation of its 
political practice which could be assimilated by other peoples. 
In fact, we have had no first-rate political thinkers since Burke, 
whose influence on the Continent was deflected by the polemical 
anti-revolutionary form in which his thought was expressed. 
But it would be a great misfortune if the inarticulateness of the 
British Commonwealth should prevent its voice being heard and 
its experience being considered in the ideological debate in which 
the future of the small nations is at stake. Because our political 
tradition does not fit in to the rigid scheme of state sovereignty 
which has been accepted alike by the anti-national imperialisms 
of the Continent and by democratic nationalism, it is liable to be 
dismissed either as camouflaged imperialism or the possibilities 
of a genuine dual citizenship are ignored, although they have been 
actually realized for nearly a hundred years in our Commonwealth. 
Yet from the sociological point of view it is impossible to 
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explain the facts of European life and culture unless we admit 
some such dual citizenship. The most typical representatives of 
our civilization—Erasmus, Leibniz, Goethe, for instance—were 
not primarily citizens of a particular state, they were citizens of 
Europe, and the states of Europe could never have become what 
they were had they not implicitly recognized that they formed 
part of a wider society. The weakening of this European 
consciousness has been one of the greatest weaknesses of the 
Jast 100 years, and if our civilization is to survive it must be 
reasserted in a more conscious and explicit form. The peoples 
of Europe must Jearn to take their European citizenship no less 
seriously than their national citizenship, and this is above all 
necessary for the smaller peoples who can no longer exist as 
isolated atoms in an international chaos. 

It is on their co-operation and not on the military hegemony of 
a single Power that European order must be based. Hitherto 
European unity has always been conceived in terms of the 
concert of the great (and rival) Powers or a military imperialism. 
But we have seen again and again that no solution is possible on 
these lines. Any Power which attempts to dominate Europe by 
its own strength for its own interests ends by becoming the 
enemy of Europe, while the concert of the Great Powers becomes 
a euphemism for a diplomatic war of competing imperialisms in 
which the rights of the smaller peoples are used as counters in 
the game. The third alternative of a European order based on 
the union or confederation of the smaller states has never yet 
been attempted or even regarded as within the bounds of pos- 
sibility. But the events of the last years have changed all that. 
It is not merely the work of Versailles that has been destroyed. 
The whole international structure of nineteenth-century Europe 
to the Congress of Vienna and beyond has been swept away. 
The European order must be reconstituted on new foundations 
and the corner-stone of this reconstitution must be the rights and 
responsibilities of the relatively small peoples, which form the 
most typically European social units and on which the future of 


European culture so largely depends. 
CHRISTOPHER DAWSON. 
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THe ProBLeEM OF SMALLER NATIONS 


TS order to obtain a correct view of this problem it is necessary, 

first of all, to establish the underlying general principles. It 
is true many writers display a positive contempt for principles 
when speaking of international politics. They are wrong— 
because general principles in international politics, as elsewhere, 
are the unavoidable result of man’s capacity to conceive general 
ideas, the capacity which is the main difference between man and 
animal. Contempt for general principles seems to be a symptom 
of the moral crisis of civilization that we are witnessing now. 
It is impossible to foretell if our present crisis will be as extensive 
as the historical period which began on the morrow of the fall 
of the Roman Empire and ended with Charlemagne, or if it will 
remind the future historians of the epoch preceding the Refor- 
mation, or only that which ended with the French Revolution. 
No contemporary can give a reply, but the answer depends very 
much on our present attitude, because history is to a large extent 
shaped by free human actions. But our own actions depend on 
our general outlook, they depend on those general principles and 
on whether we are really resolved to defend them. 

In every period of crisis people are inclined to doubt all 
accepted_ideas and to hail any new idea only because it is new, 
without testing:its soundness. Our general attitude towards life 
tends to be uncertain and fluctuating. Applying it to inter- 
national politics, it may be said that we wonder to which of the 
two following sayings to give our preference. \ One, attributed 
to Talleyrand, says: “Les principes ne sont faits que pour s’asseoir 
dessus”; the other, used by Napoleon, says: “On peut tout faire 
avec les bayonettes sauf s’asseoir dessus.” The choice between those 
two sayings may give a clear answer to the question of smaller 
nations. 

In 1918 it would have been superfluous to insist on the problem 
of smaller nations. Allied public opinion was at that time 
unanimous in seeing in the freedom of small nations one of 
their principal war aims. To raise such a problem in that atmo- 
sphere would have been to write on an easy subject and to look 
fora cheap success. Nowadays the situation is slightly different. 
It has become necessary to set up arguments and to fight for the 
principle of liberty for European nations. Somebody once 
temarked that when two belligerent camps are confronting each 
other, the ideas of one of them penetrate into the other and vice 
versa. This is—maybe—true to some extent. In any case, the 
contempt for smaller nations did not spring from this country, 
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nor from the United States. It sprang from Germany. While 
perusing German political literature of the last few scores 
of years one finds there some of those ingenious argu- 
ment now used by a few allied writers. This contempt gave 
the foundation for the whole international outlook of the Nazis. 
Without it we could not understand such ideas as those of 
“living space”, “European protectorates’’, and “spheres of 
influence”’. 

The only real argument which can be put forward to defend a 
subordination, of smaller nations to the Great Powers is this: 
might is law to the weak. AH other arguments may be very 
attractive and tempting, but they form only a screen for this 
decisive argument. 

Were the small nations really guilty of the present war? The 
question has been raised and must be answered. It is true that 
there were many quarrels and disputes among small nations, 
especially among those which restarted an independent life and 
which still lived in far from settled conditions. But was any of 
those disputes the cause of this war? During the last twenty 
years did any hostilities break out among small European 
nations? But we know perfectly well that this war started, like 
the one in 1914, because of the imperialism of a Great Power. 

The smaller nations are also accused of playing a dangerous 
game, manceuvring among Great Powers. Was it really their 
fault? Were the Great Powers all united or were some of them 
really determined at all times to defend the international order? 
Let us recall a few historical dates. In 1932 and 1933 the Dis- 
armament Conference failed because of disagreement among the 
Great Powers, while the small nations had a vital interest in its 
success, because they knew in advance that they would fall behind 
in any race for armaments. In 1933 the Four-Great-Power 
Pact was achieved. It was generally understood to be an agree- 
ment for the settlement of conflicts among Great Powers at the 
expense of smaller nations. It failed, nevertheless, but the small 
nations understood the warning and tried to use any means 
to save themselves from disaster. In 1935 they all united 
behind Great Britain and France in the application of sanctions 
against Italy. In 1936 they abandoned the sanctions only 
following Great Britain and France in this way of abdication to 
force, and what a force! . . . that of Italy! 

On 1 September, 1939, it was one of those smaller European 
nations which decided, the first on the Continent, to oppose the 
onslaught of German Imperialism. But let us remember the 
hesitation in Western Europe on 1 and 2 of September: France, 
then a Great Power, was practically pushed by Great Britain 
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into the war in defence of common obligations and a common 
spiritual heritage. 

Some smaller nations, it is true, tried to gain time by making 
pacts of non-aggression with Germany and by proclaiming a 
policy of neutrality. But were they not compelled to do so by 
the lack of unity among Great Powers and especially by the 
obvious disarmament of Western Europe? This atmosphere of 
panic and save qui peut was by no means limited to small coun- 
tries. And finally, was Munich the work of small nations, or 
rather of the Great Powers ? 

We do not mention the past in order to recriminate, but only 
in order to recall the scene when Christ said to the Pharisee: ““May 
he who is without sin cast the first stone at this woman.” We 
are all guilty, great and small. We pay dearly for our mistakes 
and let us hope that we shall not commit them again. The 
moral of the last twenty years is this; it is not worth while to 
adopt a policy of appeasement towards brutal force, at the 
expense of our conscience. The evil, if postponed, will always 
return, greater and stronger still. 

It is strange to observe that while contesting the rights of 
smaller nations, people limit their attacks only to Europe. 
Nobody even thinks of doubting the right to independence of 
the Latin-American countries. Is it perhaps because they have 
as a big neighbour a peace-loving and democratic Power? 

Or maybe this difference should be attributed to an optical 
illusion, namely that the Latin-American countries are there, free 
and independent, while the European nations are hidden from 
our eyes by enemy occupation. But it would be wrong 
to think that because only small groups of emigrés are 
to be seen in Great Britain continental nations have disappeared. 
They live and do not intend to give up their rights. Germans, 
who suffer every day from sabotage, guerillas, and passive resist- 
ance of the continental nations, would be able to certify that 
European nations are a reality which must be taken into account. 
Those nations will rise again and claim their freedom. 

But someone has said that small nations by themselves are 
unable to withstand the impact of an international crisis. Is this 
not true even with regard to Great Powers? Let us remember 
the plight of Great Britain in 1940 and the continuous talk about 
the importance of the Atlantic life-line of American supplies .. . 
the paramount importance for Russia of British and American 
supplies, and, last but not least, Great Britain’s defence of 
America against Germany and japan, before the armed forces 
of the United States joined us in the battle. The fact is that we 
all, great and small, need each other. Even smaller nations are 
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not without importance in this respect. Would not the situation 
of Great Britain and Russia have been much worse in 1940 and 
1941 without the delaying action of Poland, Norway, Holland, 
Belgium, France, Greece, and Yugoslavia, which gave the Great 
Allied Powers a precious time of respite, indispensable for their 
complete rearmament ? 

The criteria of classification of nations into Great and Small 
are very fluid and change with the times. As far as numbers are 
concerned, the Poles and the Spaniards are not very far behind 
France, which in her turn is approaching the numbers of the 
British Islands. If numbers of a given nation were the sole 
criterion we would be led eventually to see the only Great Power 
in China. Even the economic criterion is not a permanent one, 
as is proved by the example of Japan, which became industrialized 
in about fifty years, or of Russia, which achieved industrialization 
only in the last fifteen years. 

In 1933 the Four Power Pact classified as Great Powers: 
Great Britain, Hitlerite Germany, France, and Italy. Even 
Mussolini, if he were honest, would not claim now for his poor 
country this ambitious title. France is no longer considered by 
some realists as a Great Power. Incidentally, this view cannot be 
shared by cultured people. A nation which in our time has 
given to Europe Bergson, Maritain, Debussy, Ravel, Bernanos, 
Duhamel, Proust, Claudel, and other glories of our civilization, 
has still the right to be called a great nation. In ten years the 
classification changed very much. Which nations will be 
classified fifty years hence by realists as Great Powers does not 
seem to matter, as greater importance should be attached to 
the cultural values of a nation than to its numbers—which may 
change within the lifetime of two generations. Napoleon’s 
France was the leading nation of Europe, but in the eyes of 
realists her demographic misfortune has now given her the 
modest place of a medium nation. The same may be true of 
Germany in fifty years’ time. 

In the past twenty years the collaboration of the Great Powers, 
which is given by some people as the sole remedy for all European 
troubles, was realized but once. “It was in 1938 in Munich. 
This surely is not an example to be recommended for emulation. 

What other solution could be proposed as an alternative to 
some kind of a new Four Power Pact? Before giving any reply, 
one general idea, which is so old that it may seem almost ridiculous 
to be reminded of it, should be brought to the fore. It is the 
doctrine of Christianity. Our salvation in this acute crisis lies 
in defending our Christian heritage. It has not the attraction of 
the new ideas proclaimed by some clever men or who only think 
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themselves clever. Nevertheless, it gave a new meaning to our 
life and made it more richer and greater during the last twenty 
centuries. Instead of throwing it away, let us try to draw from 
it some practical conclusions for our present difficulties. 

Let us apply it to national life. We know well that the 
technical development of the last decades has made the economic 
liberalism of the nineteenth century an anachronism. We 
may regret it or rejoice at it, but it remains a fact. Obsolete 
Liberalism led us to a condition of economic anarchy. We 
must try to find some solution, and practically all of all agree that 
some kind of planned economy is‘necessary. But any planned 
economy means, of course, control by the State of private initia- 
tive. Shall we be able to fix some limits to this control and 
preserve individual freedom or shall we assist at a gradual and 
steadily growing subordination of the individual to the State? 
Is not the totalitarian danger lurking behind a planned 
economy? Maybe this will trouble less this country, where a 
very old and well-established political tradition defends the 
individual against the power of the Government. But for us 
continentals, the whole problem remains, because our political 
traditions were often broken by wars and other catastrophes. 
We may slip very quickly from planned economy towards some 
kind of political totalitarian system. We need a philosophical 
basis for our democracy. This we can find only in our Christian 
heritage which is mixed in our minds with the legacy of the great 
thinkers of Greece. The personality and dignity of an individual 
cannot be better safeguarded than by our profound belief in the 
existence of the immortal soul, because this faith gives to every 
individual his own value, independent of any social organization. 
Once we accept the Christian belief in the immortal value 
of every individual he becomes immune to the danger of 
being merged completely in the economic or any other State 
organization. He will not disappear in any planned or any other 
Society and will remain with his independent, human value. 
That is the lasting basis of democracy. 

Is it possible, however, to remain faithful to Christian and 
democratic principles in national life and betray them in inter- 
national politics? Ideas know no frontiers or channels. Once 
someone is attracted by the worship of force in his foreign 
policy, he will be inevitably led towards a totalitarian outlook 
at home. 

Christian doctrine has the same meaning in international as 
in national politics. The weak and the poor have within its 
frame the same right as the mighty to live free and unmolested. 
Just as a poor worker in the East End cannot be exploited by 
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a rich man from the West End, the same security and dignity 
must be granted in international life to those communities of 
individuals which are called nations, whatevet may be their 
numerical importance. 

If we recognize the rights of smaller nations to an independent 
life, we must accept also their claim to equality of status. 
Just as a busman has the same political status, in his quality of a 
British citizen, as an important City man, the smallest nation in 
Europe must have the same status as a Great Power as far as its 
position as member of an international community is concerned. 
Equality of rights does not mean, of course, identity of social 
functions, neither in a national nor in an international society. 
A Great Power has, and must have, larger and different inter- 
national competences, without, however,. encroaching on the 
equality of status of smaller nations. Living space or—a 
more elegant word—spheres of influence are incompatible with 
equality of status. But it wouid be sensible to limit the voice of 
small nations to their own area, to which their interests and 
_ responsibilities are limited. Smaller European nations do not 
claim, for instance, any right of interference in any extra-European 
affairs, but they claim it for European affairs. 

On the other hand, the division of Europe into spheres of 
influence, being, by the way, a manifest violation of the Atlantic 
Charter, could never work. Take, for instance, a possible British 
sphere—Western Europe up to the Rhine. Would it not be 
ridiculous to advocate a return to the policy of Edward III: 
Could one believe in the possibility of British control over 
French, Belgian, Dutch, Norwegian, Spanish and other similar 


States? ... Would not British public opinion reject such a 
scheme even before any of those continental nations had time 
to protest? ... Tobe sure, no continental nation would agree 


to be included in any sphere of influence. All of us opposed the 
Germans not because we hated them, but only because they 
wanted to include us in their sphere of influence. Our attitude 
would be the same towards any other State which would dare to 
have similar ambitions. And we are 250 millions nationally 
conscious Europeans, determined to defend our culture and our 
freedom. One mistake committed a year ago by a well-known 
British political writer was his statement that Eastern European 
nations are much less nationally conscious than the Western 
European countries. That is absolutely untrue. Take, for 
instance, the history of Poland. The Poles are well conscious of 
their 1000 years’ achievements and have proved during the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries that they did not intend at any 
time to abdicate their right to independence. The same may be 
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said about all nations from the Baltic down to the Aegean Sea. 
There is the famous definition of a nation proposed by Renan: 
“Nations are a community of people who have the common 
desire to live together and have the remembrance of having 
accomplished great things in the past and the will to accomplish 
new ones in the future.” It fits admirably to the whole of 
Eastern Europe. We all have a very strong feeling of national 
unity. The Germans know something about it. 

But any sphefe of influence is also contrary to the evident 
economic and political unity of the whole world. M. Litvinov 
was right when he claimed the indivisibility of international 
peace. The same may be said about international prosperity. 
We all depend on each other. In 1917 the American soldiers 
were mobilized as a consequence of an assassination committed 
in the Balkans, in 1942 they were again called up because three 
years earlier the Germans marched across‘ the Vistula. On the 
other. hand, the whole economy of the Eastern European coun- 
tries was dominated during the last twenty years by the lack of 
interest displayed towards them by the Western Democracies. 

This unity of the world must not be overlooked in shaping plans 
for the future. We cannot escape the necessity of having some 
kind of world political, economic and social organization. If 
we take as an example the Eastern European area, we shall see 
that the chief economic and social problem in this region which 
is enclosed between the Baltic and the Aegean Sea was the 
problem of the hidden unemployment of millions of peasants, 
who, from the economic point of view, were superfluous and 
lived in a condition of extreme poverty. The only remedy would 
be to undertake great public works: for instance, electrification, 
especially by developing water-power, construction of roads 
and canals, and the development of our industries. But this 
could not be done because of lack of adequate financial means. 
The credits Eastern European countries received from the 
Western countries were so scarce in proportion to the flood of 
foreign gold descending on Germany that they were condemned 
to live on a very low standard: Even shoes were a luxury in 
some rural districts. This large market of more than 100 
million people was practically closed, because a peasant who 
cannot buy a pair of shoes cannot buy a wireless-set either. It 
would seem that it is in the interest of great industrial countries 
to stimulate by financial help the economic development of that 
area of Europe and thus to create a huge market for their exports, 
Even from a purely practical point of view, we can agree to 
Vice-President Wallace’s war aim—that is to say, the raising of 
the standard of living of the average man in every region of the 
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world. The question of economic collaboration between Eastern 
Europe and the Western Democracies shows how unwise it 
would be to cut the Continent into spheres reserved for a 
particular Great Power only. _ 

It must be admitted, however, that a larger political unit may 
better resist the impact of an international crisis and may develop 
its economy to better advantage. That is true. On the other 
hand, the national feeling on the Continent is so intense—it 
has even been intensified by the war—that We cannot build 
up anything permanent on the ruins of the independence 
of the smaller nations. It would provoke a permanent unrest 
and make another war in ten or twenty years’ time a 
certainty. How then to reconcile those two contemporary 
phenomena ?—the benefits of a greater political unit and the will 
of smaller nations to preserve their independent life? It would 
seem that the only solution which could reconcile the above two 
tendencies lies in a regional federal system. Only Federations, 
binding together nations of various regions of the Continent, with 
the exclusion of the Great Powers, could do justice to the principle 
of the rights of smaller nations, which would unite of their own 
free will and on equal terms for the purpose of collaboration. The 


very fact of exclusion of the Great Powers from such Federations 


would insure each small nation against any supremacy of any 
other member of the Federation and against the danger of becom- 
ing simply a satellite. 

The national sovereign rights of, members of a Federation 
would be curtailed to the same degree, with full consent of the 
interested parties, in the common interest and to the common 
benefit of the Federation as a whole. Thus there would be no 
hurt to national sensibilities—on the contrary, national am- 
bitions would find full satisfaction in the fact of being raised 
to full equality with Great Powers on the strength of the federal 
system. Moreover, Federations of smaller nations would 
become important politico-economic units with chances of 
economic development and military defence equal to those of the 
Great Powers. 

A Customs Union would have to be the corner-stone of such 
Federations. This would turn the lands of the smaller nations 
into a vast region capable of satisfactory economic development. 
To take as an example a Federation of such States as Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Austria, or Rumania—a simple adding- 
up of the joint industrial potential and other economic resources 
would show that a Federation of those four or five States would 
represent a territory not only capable of developing an industry, 
which is a condition sine qua non of a successful defence in 
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modern warfare, but it would dispose at the start of important 
resources in the fieid of heavy industry. 

A Federation would limit the sovereignty of individual States 
with regard to foreign policy, national defence, and economic 
policy, which would be dealt with by joint federal executives. 
Thus Great Powers, instead of dealing—as was the case after 
the Treaty of Versailles—with three or four separate States in a 
specific geographical region of the Continent—could collaborate 
in political and economic questions with one equal partner— 
the Federation. International collaboration would thus be 
greatly simplified and there would be no need for the Great 
Powers to look for satellites among the smaller nations. 

Such a picture of a future Europe can be found in the address 
of the British Premier of 21 March, 1943: 


It would therefore seem, to me at any rate, worthy of patient study, that 
side by side with the Great Powers there should be a number of groupings 
of States or Confederations which would express themselves through their 
own chosen representatives, the whole making a Council of States and 
groups of States. It is my earnest hope, though I can hardly expect to see 
it fulfilled in my lifetime, that we shall achieve the largest measure of the 
integrated life of Europe that is possible, without destroying the individual 
characteristics and traditions of its many ancient and historic races. 


A realist may object that these views on the future of Europe 
are too idealistic. It would be well to bear in mind that such 
an astute realist as Bismarck always stressed the importance 
of imponderabilia in politics. The national feeling of the smaller 
nations is in the present crisis such an unknown factor. Another 
is the powerful force which is still represented in our souls by 
Christian principles. To forget them both and to bow only to 
sheer material force would be not only undignified, but unwise. 
It would very quickly end in failure. Let us therefore have faith 
in our ideals and in our resolution to defend them. Then we 
shall try to build a better world not against the smaller nations 
but with them, for the greater common benefit of Great and 
Small Powers alike. 

WLADYSLAW KULSKI. 
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THE LANDSCAPE OF CONTEMPLATION 


- Thy light shall we see Light.” Of the present darkness 
we are aware all too painfully. The “dark perils” which 
beset mortal life are far darker and more perilous. On the 
Russian steppe conflicting forces of darkness are arrayed in 
conflict and the victory of neither can be a victory of light. 
For it is a battle of ideologies which alike reject the light, the 
reason at the root of things, the ultimate spiritual reality. By 
dialectical materialism the end of human history is indeed 
conceived illogically as a triumph of reason, therefore of light. 
But this light is regarded as the product of darkness, of an 
irrational “matter” or, more strictly, force. And the end beyond 
the end, when the human scene closes, will be the final triumph 
of darkness. The light so painfully lit will be extinguished. 

And the opposite ideology, National Socialism, though its 
exponents in the hour of danger may talk of God, is frankly a 
cult of darkness. Reason is no more than the tool of an irrational 
force, the racial lifeblood, which, itself, is the blossoming of a 
cosmic life of a purely biological order. 

There remain the democratic nations. Here there is as yet 
no official ideology of darkness. The tolerance of rationalist 
and humanist Liberalism has not been totally abandoned. But 
there is a widespread scepticism which admits no light. The 
plainest utterances of reason, even the axioms of logic, are 
questioned. Reason, we are told, is the rationalization of desire. 
Objective truth, and with it objective beauty and goodness, are 
denied. True, there are welcome signs of.a return to reason. 
Mr. Aldous Huxley and Mr. Gerald Heard are preaching what 
amounts to a mystical Unitarianism and thus by implication the 
fundamentally rational character of reality. And Professor Joad is 
employing his gift for making philosophic ideas accessible to the 
general public to deliver damaging attacks upon the irrational 
subjectivism which destroys truth at the root. But the forces of 
irrationalism are still in the ascendant, and a concerted and sus- 
tained war effort against them is still the supreme need if religion 
and culture are to be saved. 

How is this war to be conducted? I answer shortly: by 
contemplation. And by contemplation I do not mean exclu- 
sively religious contemplation. Indeed, what is so called has less 
right to the title “contemplation” than other and inferior species, 
and presents a peculiar difficulty which must be discussed 
later. . 
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The contemplation to be considered at present is more truly 
such. It is the contemplation of form in the created universe. 
By form I understand the nature of things ; material form, shape, 
colour, odour, texture, taste; spiritual form or idea, scientific, 
moral, and metaphysical truths, and aesthetic form, which is 
the latter, expressed through and in the former, idea expressed 
through and in outer form. A sustained awareness of these, fixing 
the intuition of them and discriminating its content, is contem- 
plation in the purest and strictest sense. And it is the primary 
need of our world today. It is the light of human mind, itself 
derived from the. light of Divine Super-reason, the Word. It 
perceives on their various levels from matter to mind-rays or 
reflections of that Divine Light, the forms outer or interior 
which proceed from It and render it indirectly and partially 
visible. Physical Light, the material analogue of the Word, is 
as invisible to the eye as the Word to mortal mind. But it is 
visible indirectly in its illumination of objects, in the colours 
and shapes it reveals. It may be objected that the objects 
made visible by the sunlight are not themselves derived from 
it. But the objects illuminated by the Divine Light, including 
on the material plane those illuminated physically by the sun- 
light, owe their positive being to It alone. Reflection, however, 
shows that the analogy is closer than the objection allows. The 
multiple forms which fill the world, the natures of animals and 
plants—nay, the very contours of the earth as we now see them— 
are due to the action of the solar luminary and largely to its 
light. And on the other hand, though the entire positive being 
of creatures derives from the Creative Word as It communicates 
their forms from its infinite content, their irreducible distinction 
from God is due to the intrinsic limitation of their created being 
which, being negative, does not derive from Being. 

We must therefore receive all these created communications of 
the Word, these rays of light on every level and in every sphere, 
rejecting none because it is not of the same kind as another. We 
must not deny the subordinate reality of the sensible world, 
because it depends upon the intelligible. Nor must we reject, in 
whole or in part, the intelligible world because its evidence is not 
that of the sensible. All evidence is in the last resort self-evidence, 
the evidence of a form apprehended by mental intuition, objec- 
tive light manifest to subjective. The evidence may be, and in 
some measure always is, insufficiently discriminated. We do 
not contemplate the object sufficiently to disengage its form 
adequately. We hear thunder, for example, apprehend the 
nature, the form of loud sound common to it and an exploding 
bomb and too hastily conclude it is a bomb we have heard. 
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We know of an action which in its context is such that it 
resembles an act due to a given motive and conclude too hastily 
that it was in fact so motived. This is a fertile source of 
slanderous judgements. For prejudice makes the slanderer see 
only the semblance which supports his preconceived judgement, 
blinds him to evidence which refutes it. And our knowledge 
is often insufficient for adequate discrimination. The ancient 
astronomers, for example, apprehended in the heavenly bodies 
an order of apparent motions. They concluded too hastily 
that these appearances were explained by a system of real mo- 
tions which could, in fact, explain what was then known about 
them. Even so the acute reason of St. Thomas perceived the 
possibility that the appearances might be explained more satis- 
factorily by another order of real motions as yet unknown. But 
it is painful to suspend judgement and acquiesce in an 
ignorance likely, for the individual at least, to be permanent. 
Accordingly, judgement is passed in excess of the evidence. 
Moreover, even sense perception contains a subjective factor, a 
factor of inference filling gaps of ignorance which otherwise 
would render necessary action impossible. For the urgence of 
practical living compels us to eke out the data of sense percep- 
tion by subjective mental construction. We see only in part 
what we seem to see. Hence the discrepancies, often quite 
important, between the honest and unprejudiced evidence of 
eye-witnesses. 

Moreover, what is self-evident to one level or function of 
human knowledge may be questioned by another. The dim 
intuition of the depths, of what Claudel, and after him Bremond, 
have termed the anima may be questioned, though illegitimately, 
by the more superficial intelligence which operates with clear and 
abstract intuitions, the discursive reasoning they term the animus. 

For example, the dim aesthetic intuition perceives a form as 
objectively beautiful, as expressing and embodying an idea. 
But the clear and abstract reason which has no other know- 
ledge than that derived by abstraction from the perception 
of sensible objects can and too often does refuse to admit this 
aesthetic self-evidence. The animus pronounces the judgements 
of anima invalid because they cannot be substantiated. at its 
bar. It rejects the objective validity of moral intuitions on the 
same ground, and of metaphysical because, though precise and 
abstract, they are so remote from its normal vision that they 
fade from it. And time and again the animus, in its rationalist 
though not rational refusal to admit what cannot be reduced to 
its clear and comparatively superficial abstractions, rejects the 
profoundest and most obscure self-evidence: that of religious 
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intuition, even in its most powerful and convincing form, mystical 
intuition. Tennyson, in a trance of his more superficial mind, 
was aware of communion with the dead, of an harmonious order 
of being behind and beyond the temporal and of God ““That which 
is’. But when the intuition passed, the rationalistic positivism 
which admits no truth not obtained by abstract reasoning from 
sense perception, the pseudo-scientific rationalism with which the 
poet, like so many of his contemporaries, wrestled all his life, 
awoke and doubted. Animus refused the self-evidence of anima. 
“‘My trance was cancelled, stricken through with doubt.”* Mr. 
H. G. Wells dismisses the haunting intuitions of God of which 
he informs us, Lord Russell the intuitions of an order of 
spirit beyond reason (i.e. clear scientific reasoning) which in a 
tare passage he has admitted and recognized as the source of a 
deeper truth. Therefore when the eye of anima has closed and 
we see only with the eye of animus we must have faith in our 
past vision. We must believe what we have known and may 
know again. It is equally possible, though less common in the 
western world of today, that anima should refuse the self-evidence 
of animus. M. Guénon, who represents the opposite pole to 
H. G. Wells, rejects modern science as worthless and false 
and prefers to it exploded occultisms because they are super- 
ficially more congruous with the profound intuitions of anima. 
In fact all such theosophies, from the spiritual alchemists on- 
wards, are attempts to nfake anima and its dim intuitions do the 
work of animus and its clear abstractions. The man, however, 
who would admit all the available evidence as to the nature of 
reality, the truly enlightened spirit open to every ray of light 
from whatever quarter it comes and through whatever channel 
and whatever the order of being to which it belongs, will not 
permit one cognitive function to judge and condemn the self- 
evidence of another. But he will be equally on his guard against 
undiscriminating and too hasty acceptance of any intuition, be 
it clear and abstract—for its scope may be illegitimately extended 
as when a scientific hypothesis is too confidently accepted on 
evidence which does no more than point in its direction—or 
dim and concrete, in which case its very nature cries aloud for 
discrimination. He will call upon animus, not only to criti- 
cize intuitions belonging to its own sphere, but to restrain 
such usurpations of anima as we have just considered. For 
example, a devout but ill-informed Catholic invokes a Saint 
who in fact had no historical existence—St. Margaret of Antioch 
for example. He experiences what is evidently an answer to 
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his prayer. Historical criticism cannot legitimately refuse to 
admit the objective fact of the answer thus experienced; it lies 
above its sphere. But it can and must pronounce that the 
answer cannot have proceeded not from a saint who does not 
exist. It has been given by God in the communion of His Saints 
answering the faith which made the prayer He has answered. 
And the same principle is applicable to devout prayer made 
in good faith to non-existent pagan deities. 

Equally remote from credulity and scepticism, the enlightened 
spirit is thus on the watch for light from every quarter, rejecting 
none but admitting none without sufficient examination. This, 
of course, is an ideal impossible of attainment. No man has the 
time, energy, or knowledge for such a superhuman task. But 
it is the ideal which the individual must always bear in mind 
and to which the human race must progressively approximate. 
The self-evidence of truth is very far from being an easily 
attainable evidence. To perceive it often demands the .utmost 
effort of contemplation. To contemplate is to focus the mind 
intently on the object of contemplation until its form, its nature, 
becomes perceptible with a growing distinctness or, at least, 
power. For the possible clarity varies, as we have seen, with 
the class of object and the category of cognition applicable to 
it. And the same concrete object may admit of contemplation 
under diverse aspects by diverse cognitive functions. For 
example, to solve a moral problem may require both an accurate 
determination of the circumstances by distinct and abstract 
reasoning and a dimmer though powerful intuition of the more! 
values involved. Nor can the intuition of religious truth decide, 
for example, that a special action and presence of God has 
been manifest in a given event unless the facts have been accu- 
rately determined and weighed. 

Contemplation thus requires a sustained effort of the mind 
focusing upon the object and keeping it in focus. Even the 
contemplation of a material object, to disengage and hold in 
view its outward form, is not easy. To do it well requires effort 
and training. 

I look at that mass of pink and white almond blossom 
against the blue sky and would fain hold it before me and 
impress its form on my mind. But my attention flags and 
the sight fades from my consciousness. It is n6ét, as some argue, 
that there is but a fleeting succession of momentary forms. | 
am aware of a form relatively permanent. It is my vision that 
fails to keep it in focus. For form as such is timeless. It 
vanishes, objectively, when its matter fails it, subjectively, when 
contemplation fails to hold it in view. 
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It is far harder to contemplate an intellectual proposition, 
keeping it steadily in view until its intelligible form, its idea 
displays itself in the accurate determination of its meaning and 
implications; that is to say until its relations with other truths 
come into sight. Such contemplation is the procedure of the 
sciences, the method of their advance. The scientist contem- 
plates the form of a single phenomenon, the forms of many or 
the form of a complex of phenomena in some respect similar. 
If his contemplation is successful, he catches sight of a form of 
wider scope which he sees in his original datum, data, or com- 
plex of data, a more comprehensive form in and beyond the 
more restricted. It relates the original phenomena (phenomenon) 
to a wider context, exhibiting their forms (its form) as the specifica- 
tion of a more generic form or as aspects of a more complex form. 
It thus integrates and so unifies the original data. This is the 
procedure, to use Professor Wust’s illustration, by which the 
palaeontologist can reconstruct from his contemplation of a 
single bone the entire skeleton of a prehistoric animal. And it 
is by this contemplation that the scientist in any department 
reaches a hypothesis which integrates and thus unifies truths 
hitherto more isolated by placing them in the context of a more 
comprehensive field. This contemplative method is pursued not 
only in the natural sciences but in other branches of scientific 
research: by the historian, for example, the economist, or the 
psychologist. It demands not only intellectual gifts of an 
exceptional quality, but a patient and sustained effort in their 
employment. It is no wonder men so often prefer to rest con- 
tent with a hasty and superficial glance at an idea and without 
any serious endeavour to contemplate it, accept or reject it, on 
a vague and undiscriminating awareness, as their desires, fears, 
prejudices, or previous beliefs may suggest. No wonder so much 
reasoning is in truth but the rationalization of irrational motives, 
desires, hopes, fears, prejudices, tastes, loyalties. But genuine 
reasoning is no such rationalization. On the contrary, it 
excludes it. Nor, as weary sceptics aver, is certain knowledge 
impossible. It is merely, like all other valuable things, difficult 
of attainment. And the difficulty is, roughly speaking, propor- 
tionate to the scope or the height of the truth, the idea in ques- 
tion. Fora truth of ample scope is correspondingly complex, rich 
in various aspects and involving an entire network of relations 
with other truths. And a truth that is lofty is correspondingly 
distant from the truths most accessible to man, perceptual facts. 
It is far from easy to focus the mental telescope on the stellar 
depths of being where the ultimate metaphysical truths shine 
remote. 
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In modern times the accumulation, so rapidly increasing, of 
detailed facts has increased enormously the scope and com- 
plexity of many truths—in fact of all extensive generalizations in 
any field. And since western man for several centuries past has 
been progressively preoccupied with facts and truths of an 
order at highest on the human level and referable to objects of 
sense, it has become far more difficult for him than it was 
for his ancestors to focus on distant metaphysical depths. 
He cannot see the wood for the trees nor find a clearing where 
the starry heaven is open to view. But if he is not to lose his 
way hopelessly man MUST see the wood. He must see the 
wood, the department of reality with which he is at the moment 
concerned, and locate it on the map of being. And he must 
see the open sky and its stars. Like Dante, he can find salvation 
only if he emerges from the dark forest of mechanical forces or 
biological growths in which he is involved and beholds “once 
more the stars”, the lights of spirit. And like Dante’s his first 
guide must be reason, the reason which contemplates the 
order, the form of human knowledge and action. No merely 
external new order can spffice. It may, and in some form or 
other will, provide the indlopenasble framework for his recovery 
of a genuine interior order. But it can neither produce that order 
nor supply its place. Contemplation alone can produce it. For 
a genuine order of knowledge and action must be derived from 
vision of the order of truth at every level and in every province 
of its hierarchy and the mutual implication and ultimate unity 
of the whole. And this vision is the vision of contemplation. 

On every side there is a cry for action. Without previous 
contemplation action is useless, indeed harmful. To walk 
blindly in the dark gets us nowhere or into the abyss. “ ’Tis 
vain to rise BEFORE THE LIGHT.” And we shall not see 
the light unless we open our eyes wide to it and look for it in 
every direction. Nor must we reject any report of it because 
we are not wont to expect light from that particular quarter. 
An attitude of prudent human faith in the vision of our fellows 
avoids the excesses of scepticism and credulity. For the 
gigantic task of contemplation which lies before us will need a 
wide co-operation. Its worst foe is bigotry, which, even when 
seemingly positive, is negative. For bigotry consists not in 
attachment to a positive truth, to any insight, however limited, 
but in mistaking it for the whole truth, at least in the context to 
which it belongs, and therefore rejecting unexamined any claim 
to truth, to insight, which seems to us irreconcilable with it. 
Contemplation will harmonize tested and discriminated truths 
or, if it cannot in any given case reach so far, will show us that 
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such a harmony must exist. Moreover, contemplation may be 
obscurely aware that a harmony exists between facts of diverse 
orders which nevertheless cannot be clearly stated. It may, for 
example, see that on the more superficial plane a human action, 
walking out, let us say, to visit a friend is explicable without 
remainder as a series of physical motions closed ON THAT 
LEVEL to any external factor. But it also sees that the action 
is not and cannot be sufficiently explained in this way, that on a 
more interior level, for its substance, so to speak, its cause is of the 
spiritual order, desire to see my friend and the purpose of doing 
so. Certainly it requires no.contemplative effort to see what is 
so obvious. But it may well require a strenuous contemplative 
effort to perceive, however indistinctly, its co-existence, and 
therefore compatibility, with the closed series of mechanical 
causation ex hypothesi discovered on the more superficial level 
by scientific investigation. 7 

A kindred obstacle to the contemplation of truth is passion 
for anything less than Truth. Conflicting passions of class, 
race, party, or partial ideology are fatal to contemplation. They 
cloud the serene sky of truth and their tempest deafens us to the 
vaster harmony beyond. So long as I am embittered or angry 
in respect of any object or class of objects or adhere to the 
bitterness or anger of others, my vision of that object or objects 
of that class is correspondingly clouded. It may be that the 
result of the most objective scrutiny is a wrath or bitterness 
that is justifiable or inevitable. But its prevalence brings 
the contemplative scrutiny to an end or at least interrupts it. 
Possessed by an indignation only too well justified by their 
cruelties, we cannot see clearly the good qualities which their 
perpetrators, since no man can be wholly evil, must possess. 
“Blessed are the peacemakers, blessed are the pure in heart; 
for thty shall see God.”* This is true not only of direct know- 
ledge of God. It is true, in proportion, of man’s indirect know- 
ledge of God in His creatures. The forms which reflect and 
therefore reveal the Word which is their Divine Source can be 
seen only by minds at peace, unclouded by passion and pure of 
self-interest, be the self personal or social.t Like the Truth, 
truth can be discerned only when it is sought dispassionately and 
disinterestedly for its own sake. 





* Adapted from the Beatitudes as the fourth Antiphon of Lauds and Vespers 
for the Common of Apostles. 

+ True, obvious forms of sense perception, axioms of thought, and other truths 
of universal acceptance are visible in any condition of soul. But I have, of course, 
in mind forms whose perception is not in this way obvious and compulsory. 
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Obviously a world war is most unfavourable to contempla- 
tion. Yet its ravages, indeed the very passions with which it 
renders contemplation more difficult, render contemplation a 
more urgent necessity. We have all been told about the mischief 
of propaganda. Yet every nation, our own like the rest, makes 
use of it because it pays. And ofits very nature it is incompatible 
with truth. 

The formidable power of prejudice as an obstacle to the 
contemplation of truth is only too obvious. But we must not 
forget that it is operative in the field which of all others is com- 
monly regarded as an unbiased search for objective truth, 
namely natural science. In the eighteenth century the French 
Academy of Science refused to receive the report of a fall of 
meteors because stones cannot fall from the sky. In the first 
quarter of the nineteenth the British Association received 
with sneering incredulity Mr. MacEnery’s* account of palaeo- 
lithic flint implements discovered in Kent’s Cavern. Many 
contemporary American scientific bodies and journals have 
refused reports of Professor Rhine’s scientific investigations of 
telepathy. And an article in the British Medical Journal can argue 
against an unorthodox method of eye-treatment by pointing 
out that it was forbidden in Prussia by a Republican Minister 
of Health but flourishes under Nazi rule.t 

Plunged in mist and storm, humanity’s most pressing need is tke 
clear sunlit sky. Contemplation is the mountain of steep and 
atduous ascent which leads up into it above the mist and above 
the storm. It offers many slopes and many halts short of the 
summit, but all in the clear and bright air. Among these is 
theoretical science studied for its own sake as opposed to the 
applied science which has been perverted to servitude of the 
two destroyers and slave-drivers of modern man, Mammon and 
Mars.t But the sciences have no secure position without the 
metaphysical vision which sets their perceptions in a wider 
context and sees the objective and absolute character of truth 
which they must implicitly assume. For even if the sciences of 
measured quantity are, as Professor Eddington maintains, con- 
cerned only with pointer readings, it must be objectively and 
absolutely true that those pointer readings are as science reads 
them. 

Contemplation saves man from the most threatening con- 





* Catholic chaplain at Torre Abbey. 

+ Evening Standard, 23 February, 1943. 

+ Their joint destruction of our city churches, that rich and almost solitary 
inheritance of sacred Baroque architecture in England, is a symbolic expression of 
this. 
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temporary peril, ‘Socialism’, but promotes solidarity. By 
Socialism I mean the enslavement of the individual to a society 
which treats him only as a means to its ends, not as an end in 
himself, and with bribes of security and equality persuades 
him to surrender his freedom. Truth, as we are told in the 
Gospel, makes us free, and it can be attained only in freedom. 
For its essential objectivity can take no account of the interests, 
prestige, or ideology of any society. And its attainment by the 
reason of the individual guarantees, as it exercises, his dignity 
and worth. Thus contemplation is a function, safeguard and 
fruit of a sound individualism. 

On the other hand, truth in its objectivity is common to all, 
is as independent of the wishes, ambitions and tastes of the 
individual as it is of the wishes, interests and tastes of a society. 
As such it emancipates the individual from slavery to himself, the 
ultimate and straitest bondage, and unites him with all who 
perceive or could perceive or at any rate should accept the 
same objective and universally valid truth. The contemplation 
of truth therefore tends to replace the external compulsion 
exercised by society by the interior compulsion of a common 
vision, and thereby to substitute an organic for an inorganic 
society. For lack of a sufficiently wide and a sufficiently lofty 
contemplation the inorganic individualism of nineteenth-cen- 
tury Liberalism is yielding to an equally inorganic, “Socialism”’. 
For this point of view also there is urgent need of a contempla- 
tion sufficiently comprehensive and extending aloft to the heights 
of spirit, if we would escape both evils and achieve an organic 
solidarity of free individuals freely co-operating in the light of 
a vision of truth which is common because it is objective. 
That the foundations of this contemplative solidarity may 
and presumably will be laid within the framework of an 
inorganic “‘Socialism” of some type or other will no more 
detract from the fruitfulness or prevent the final victory of the 
former than the fruitfulness of the Church was diminished 
or her ultimate triumph prevented by her historic origin within 
the framework of the Roman Empire. 

Let no one object that on my own showing contemplation is 
actually being practised on a wide scale and with great success. 
For it is the method of scientific research, and the sciences are 
progressing rapidly. Certainly contemplation is being prac- 
tised, and most fruitfully. But it is only within the order of 
quantity, in the empirical sciences. It must be employed in 
every department of knowledge. Because it is at present restric- 
ted in the main to the empirical sciences they alone are in a healthy 
condition. Moreover, though practised in the sciences, its nature 
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is not recognized. Its epistemological implications theretore 
pass unperceived. And the failure of scientists to recognize the 
contemplative nature of their procedure has exposed them to 
the danger of enslaving their sciences to practical needs and 
achievement and even falsifying them by perverting their results 
in accordance with an ideology officially imposed. 

Isolated, the empirical sciences are likelier to destroy than 
save mankind. This contemplation of animus, focusing clear 
and abstract intuitions of forms belonging to the quanti- 
tative aspect of sensible phenomena, has too long been prac- 
tised in isolation. It must be balanced and completed by the 
profounder contemplation of anima focused on dimmer but 
more concrete, qualitative and more spiritual forms underlying 
and embracing, sustaining and explaining the more superficial 
forms seen by the contemplation of animus. But the rich and 
universally admitted fruitfulness of the more superficial con- 
templation should encourage us to practise the more profound. 
True, its results will not be so extensive, nor so novel. For it 
operates in a greater obscurity and by persistent contemplation 
of a comparatively few truths, most of which have been known 
from the beginning of human speculation. But its fruit is 
intensively richer and more pregnant and satisfies a deeper and 
more imperious hunger of the spirit. The sciences equip man’s 
life with tools and enrich it with an ever widening knowledge 
of the environment in which it is lived. But the deeper and 
dimmer knowledge beyond and above their scope teaches man 
how to live. For it shows him his own nature and the funda- 
mental nature of reality. Although the former disclose so 
much that is valuable, the latter alone discovers the nature 
and hierarchy of values, the norm whereby we must esti- 
mate these scientific results and the more precious values 
beyond. 

Man, therefore, is confronted by an imperious summons to 
contemplation for intellectual and spiritual life or death, as he 
obeys or disregards it. 

I have dealt hitherto in the main with human contemplation, 
the contemplation of truths falling within the ken of man’s 
natural vision. Any references to distinctively religious contem- 
plation have been incidental. For, as I hinted at the outset, 
religious contemplation is of a unique nature and presents a 
difficulty peculiar to itself. 

For contemplation is the focused intuition of, form. But 
religious contemplation is a focused awareness of the Formless. 
In the measure that contemplation succeeds meditation, forms, 
whether images or concepts, vanish, obliterated by that which 
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has no form, no percept, no image, no concept. The: experi- 
mental aspect of such contemplation, the awareness whereby 
it is a contemplation, is but the concomitant of a union of the 
central will with its Divine Object. Strictly, it is not so much 
an intuition as a contact, effected by the central will, or 
rather the focused awareness of such a contact, not there- 
fore strictly contemplation. It might even seem the opposite 
of contemplation, an awareness of the Formless as contrasted 
with a perception of form. So far as terminology is con- 
cerned, there is much to be said for speaking of religious 
contemplation as union rather than intuition or contemplation. 
But, as we have seen, there is a dim and concrete contem- 
plation, the contemplation of anima, which is deeper and_ richer 
than the clear and abstract contemplation which is the con- 
templation of animus. When, therefore, in the contemplation 
of the central spirit, of anima at its most profound—the apex 
animae we may term it—a contemplation, moreover, of Being in 
its utmost concreteness, of the Unity which is the perfect integra- 
tion of being, a contemplation of form already ebscure fades into 
the awareness of a formless presence, evidently we have not 
abandoned the path of contemplation but have reached its 
goal. 

The object of anima’s profounder and more interior contem- 
plation is obscure because it is concrete, that is to say because 
its form cannot be completely abstracted from the energy-object 
which it informs, also because the form itself in the wealth, the 
pregnancy of its greater complexity, comprehends an indefinite 
number of mutually implicated aspects, subordinate forms which 
the mind cannot clearly distinguish by its analysis. But the 
object of religious contemplation is Being so totally concrete 
that form and energy are not merely inseparable but actually 
identical, and so infinitely rich in Its plenitude of being that all 
aspects of being, an infinity of forms, are comprehended by It . 
and are not only implicated in a complete mutuality but are one 
simple Being. Since therefore a greater concreteness in the 
object of contemplation is in virtue of its greater unity and com- 
plexity of mutually implicated aspects proportionately inacces- 
sible to the clear sight of analytic and abstract intuition, the Abso- 
lute Concreteness in Its perfect unity and in the infinite variety 
which It integrates and identifies must be invisible to an intelli- 
gence whose vision is distinct in proportion to its analysis 
and abstraction, obscure in proportion to their impossibility. 
Thus a straight line of epistemological advance proceeds from 
the clear, abstract and quantitative concepts of the natural 
scientist, through the obscure arid concrete intuitions of the 
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artist and in part of the philosopher* to the mystic’s Cloud of 
Unknowing and Learned Ignorance. 

This experimental union is therefore the end of contemplation 
not in the sense of its abolition but in that of its fulfilment. It 
is not the absence but the excess of contemplation, super- 
contemplation. Nor is its formless Object an absence of form, 
but its perfection. If contemplation is a focused awareness of 
form, mystical contemplation is a focused superintuition of 
Superform. | 

Moreover, the apparent formlessness of the Divine Object 
of which religious contemplation is aware is due to the weak- 
ness of human contemplation, that is to say to a defect of 
contemplation. Were it possible for contemplation to rise on 
earth to clear vision we should behold Absolute Form, the 
integration, perfection and ground of all form besides. Dante, 
ascending from contemplation to a supposed anticipation of the 
beatific vision, declared truly that he beheld “‘The universal 
form of this complex”’, creation—the Form, that is to say, which 
created it and expressed Itself in Its creation. 

Subjectively, knowledge of form ascends to superknowledge 
of the fontal Superform. Objectively the form known descends 
from this fontal Superform to those purely quantitative forms 
which Eddington has termed pointer readings and which even 
if they are not the material object of the sciences are at any rate 
their formal object, the aspect under which they study corporeal 
being. Ascending contemplation reverses descending creation, 
in a sense returning the creature to the Creator. The end of the 
one is the beginning of the other. Thus there is harmony, not 
conflict, between the end and the beginning of either process. 
True, the end is not the beginning. The unfolded forms of 
creation are not their integration in the creative Source. And 
the dark contemplation of mystical prayer excludes in its exercise 
lower and less obscure contemplations. But that contemplation is 
not, cannot be, the exclusive and all-absorbing knowledge even of 
the most contemplative soul, still less of mankind. . There 
must be a descent of knowledge as well as an ascent, a descent 
which is a subjective counterpart to the objective descent of crea- 
tion. Unable to see clearly the Form of forms, we need Its mani- 
festation in the created forms accessible to our vision. We need 
all the information of God, of the Light in its illuminations, which 
the various departments of knowledge and art, or the panorama 
of a diversified humanity, can give us. But if we would not lose 
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* There are also abstract metaphysical intuitions whose obscurity is due not 
to their concreteness but their remoteness from sense. See above. 
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out way in these mazes, be imprisoned by these limitations of 
finite being, we must reascend by personal experience or by 
accepting the. witness of others to the Luminary which unites 
in their source and integration these broken lights. We must 
transcend what we accept, be detached from what we rightly 
appreciate. Moreover, the union of radical will, of which religious 
intuition on earth is but a concomitant, abides in the depth of 
the soul throughout her inferior and natural contemplations, 
relating them to its Divine Object. To harmonize the many 
and the one is the fundamental problem of metaphysics. A 
contemplation embracing every level of being and culminating 
in the contemplation of mystical prayer is its solution. 

At this point public revelation confirms and fulfils the lights 
of natural reason and private religious experience. Not least 
of the arguments which establish the credibility of the revelation 
transmitted and taught by the Catholic Church is its congruence 
with these lights of natural reason and personal grace. The 
contemplation of form in its various aspects and on its many 
levels and contemplative prayer accord so well with Catholic 
Christianity that for my part I find this agreement the 
most weighty argument for concluding that the latter is the 
fullest and most perfect manifestation of religious truth given 
to the human race. If a scientific hypothesis is confirmed by 
facts drawn from many departments, and, moreover, remote 
from each other, and explains a large number of facts 
hitherto unconnected, we can desire no stronger ground for 
accepting it as true. When therefore Catholic doctrine confirms 
and illuminates, and is in turn illuminated and supported by 
facts apprehended in every department and on every level of 
human knowledge by the diverse forms of natural contemplation, 
and pre-eminently by the experience of the religious contempla- 
tive, the scientific conclusion must be the same, that it is true.* 

To our knowledge of form and the Formless Superform, to 
man’s many levelled contemplations of the former and his 
dark awareness of the Latter, the Christian revelation brings a 
final illumination, the fact of the Incarnation. The Incarnation, 
however, must be understood in the full scope of its pre- 
suppositions, extension and implications. For the Incarnation 
is the visible embodiment of the Divine Formality, the Word of 
which all forms created are aspects, reproduced as the forms of 
created being. Creation, therefore, as has been truly pointed out, 
so far as our universe is concerned, is itself an incarnation in 





* It must, however, be understood interiorly, organically, spiritually. A purely 
external knowledge of Catholic doctrine as a series of isolated dogmas swallowed 
but not digested is insusceptible of such confirmation. 
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created and corporeal being of ideas comprehended in the Divine 
Logos.’ As the process of evolutionary creation advanced this 
incarnation advanced. The ideal order was more fully, more 
extensively and less inadequately embodied. Finally, in man the 
spiritual realization of a Divine idea was incarnate in flesh. This 
progressive incarnation of form in the natural order prepared 
the way for the supreme incarnation of the Divine Source of 
form. <A soul created in unique union with the Word wore 
human flesh. So far as our world is concerned—for of God’s 
design for other possible worlds we are ignorant—the process 
of gradual incarnation by creation, a progressive incarnation 
of forms derived from the Word, culminated in the personal 
incarnation of the Word. It was no accident, surely, that the 
Franciscan Order, which from its founder. was devoted to the 
Word Incarnate in His visible humanity, should in its philo- 
sophic schools have given prominence to exemplarism. St. 
Francis, in his personal religion, combined the Canticle of crea- 
tures praising God by their natural reflection of His glory with 
the crib of Greccio and the compassion of the stigmata. And 
‘on his Mount of compassion St. Bonaventure, translating his 
master’s devotion into metaphysical and theological contem- 
plation, described the ascent of the Mind to God by the ladder 
of creatures, the forms that reflect Him, upward to contempla- 
tion of the Word Incarnate. And his philosophy is exemplarist. 

Equally congruous with this incarnational vision is the doctrine 
maintained by the Franciscan Scotus, that even had man never 
sinned the Word would have been Incarnate, to crown His 
incarnation by His Incarnation.* 

The Incarnation of the Word thus prepared by progressive 
incarnations of form is completed and extended by His Incar- 
nation in the mystical body of Christ. 

A manifestation of the Word in a single human nature, at 
@ particular time and place, must inevitably be limited by the 
conditions of such an Incarnation. Jesus could not have been 
at once a Jew and a Gentile—have spoken the language of 
the first and of the twentieth century, have led the lives of a 
religious teacher, a philosopher and an artist. The complete 
manifestation in human nature of the Word Incarnate could be 
effected only through and in the Total Christ, Head and 
members, the personal Jesus and His Church. The aspects 
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* Nor perhaps is it fanciful to see in the Franciscan championship of the Im- 
maculate Conception in part at least the effect of|an awarenéss that this order 
of progressive incarnation required between souls created in fallen nature and 
the Soul created in hypostatic Union with the Word, a soul created in the super- 
natural union with the Word constituted by sanctifying grace, 
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implicit in the Divine Form that has entered humanity must 
be embodied and manifested not only in the historic life of 
Jesus and in the natural incarnations which led up to it, but in 
the supernatural lives of His members, united and mystically 
identified with Himself. His personal mysteries of birth and 
ministry, of death and resurrection, must be reproduced in an 
incalculable variety of diverse fashions in their lives and in 
their deaths, physical or spiritual. 

The Word cannot be seen by mortal contemplation, though 
He can be touched by the union of unitive prayer and His 
touch experienced. It is the same with the Word Incarnate. 
The risen and glorified Lord is invisible. But beneath the 
sacramental veil an intimate contact with Him is effected. Once 
again a fact of private religious experience confirms an analogous 
fact made known by public revelation. Besides awareness of 
the formless Form we need knowledge of the created forms 
which reflect it. Analogously, besides our knowledge of the 
WORD manifest in the historic Jesus, we need to know exten- 
sions and further unfoldings of that revelation in the character 
and work of His saints, and in the history of His Church. 

We have seen that the dark union, “contemplation” of the 
Superform, to be fruitful must be linked with the contemplative 
ascent and descent of the ladder of form. But it must be linked 
most closely with the contemplation of the visible Form most 
intimately united with the Superform, the Humanity of Jesus 
and with the forms which unfold it, visible humanities as they 
are supernaturally united with His and extend It, reveal and 
realize Its implications. The natural incarnations of the Divine 
Superform derive from the same source as His Personal Incar- 
nation and Its social extension. For all in their diverse fashion 
are incarnations of the Word. 

Together they all form part of one organic design, combine 
to incarnate and manifest the Word whose personal Incarnation 
is its key and crown. Thus they constitute together a total 
Incarnation of the Word in humanity and its earthly environ- 
ment. Contemplation enlightened by natural and supernatural 
wisdom beholds in one vast sweep of vision the Incarnation 
of the Word, organic and total, as one Total Christ, a priest whose 
sacerdotal vesture is the order of forms corporeally embodied, 
whose Head is the Divine Human Jesus the Word personally 
Incarnate, and whose body is a deified humanity revealing the 
inexhaustible riches of that Form in His members. And it 
beholds this cosmic yet human Priest offering to the Infinite 
Word for ever incomprehensible the adoration of the forms He 
manifests, There is no access to God save in and through 
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Christ. A hard and a narrow saying? Only when Christ is 
narrowly conceived. Wherever and however a form is em- 
bodied and manifest, there, whether we recognize it or not, is 
Christ, and there, as Berdaiev has seen, is His Church. That 
is to say there is the Total Christ.* 

Th -efore, wherever and however a form is apprehended by 
intuition or focused by contemplation, whether it be a scientific 
definition of a quantitative relationship, a perception powerful 
though less definite of a moral truth, an aesthetic intuition of 
significant form or its artistic embodiment, a metaphysical 
insight into the remote depths of being, or the mystic’s dark 
awareness of a Form in its excess formless, there Christ is 
known. But His Name may be unknown. Man wrestles with 
Him under guises as various as those of the fabled Proteus, and 
knows not who He is. But only till dawn. With the daybreak 
of Christian revelation He.tells His Name and blesses the human 
Jacob, henceforth His Israel. As that daylight grows in the pro- 
gressive unfolding of the original revelation the entire universe 
of form, both what is known and by implication what is un- 
known, as it reaches from and to the Formless Form which is its 
source and end, the Alpha and Omega of its formal alphabet, 
is seen as one, the Word, the Idea Incarnate, the Total Christ. 

Thus contemplation from within of the content of Catholic 
revelation illustrates and interprets all other human contempla- 
tions and integrates them in its comprehensive whole. They 
reciprocally illustrate, confirm, apply and develop that revealed 
content. And contemplative prayer brings this organic order 
of forms back to its primal unity, to its fount and goal the Form 
of forms beyond all the forms physical, imaginary or conceptual 
which refract its simple Light. So the contemplation of form 
attains the utmost of truth attainable and in its highest attain- 
ment transcends in fulfilling itself. 

EDWARD INGRAM WATKIN. 





THE CoMINTERN IN RETROSPECT 


HE end of the Comintern has created an international 
sensation. A leading American commentator has described 
it as the biggest political event since America’s entry into the 
war. Such an appreciation raises doubts. Was the Comintern 
really so important? It was not. Everything connected with 








* But not, of course, in His totality. 
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the Communist movement has two sides to it: one Russian, one 
international. For more than a decade now the Comintern has 
lost all significance in Russian home politics. In other countries 
its influence was generally much smaller than many tended to 
think. Apart from China, where very special conditions pre- 
vail, France is the only country outside Russia where, at present, 
authentic Communists could boast a mass following among the 
proletariat. The so-called Communist mass movements in 
Croatia and in the Western Ukraine can hardly be described as 
Communist. They are nationalist in character, with a strong 
tinge of peasant unrest. Apart from these four countries, the 
influence of the Comintern is and has been near to zero. In 
this country, in particular, the Communist party could not hope 
to poll even a fraction of the votes Common Wealth polls at 
by-elections—in the absence of Labour candidates. For many 
years now the only hope of the British Communist party has 
lain in the attempts at infiltrating the Labour party, attempts 
whose success remains doubtful. In the U.S.A., where the fear 
of Bolshevism was more deep-seated than in most other countries, 
the Communists were never more than an entirely insignificant 
sect of intellectuals and foreign workers, with hardly any polls at 
elections, except in some wealthy districts in New York. 

The immediate practical importance of the dissolution of such 
a bogus power would not, at first, seem to matter much. Chinese 
politics will continue along their own particular line. The 
situation in Yugoslavia and the problems dividing Russia and 
Poland will not be affected. And in the West, even a dissolution 
of the Communist parties would only be of second-rate import- 
ance in all countries except France. Such a dissolution, however, 
has not taken place. The only immediate practical issue of 
importance is therefore the future, rather unpredictable, develop- 
ment of the French Communists. 

It would be a mistake, however, to consider only the immediate 
results. The sensation created by the dissolution of the Comin- 
tern was proportionate, not to the real, but to the imaginary, 
importance of that body—particularly in the U.S.A., where the 
gap between reality and imagination in this matter was widest. 
Yet the sensation was justified in so far as it brought home with a 
shock to’ the Western public a number of important develop- 
ments, both in Russia and in the labour movements of East and 
West, which had been going on, half unnoticed, for many years. 
The dissolution of the Comintern is a symbol of profound 
changes during the last ten years and of the emergence of new 
trends which will be of the greatest importance for the future. 

Russia’s relations with the international labour movement had 
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been a matter of contention among Russian revolutionaries long 
before 1917. In 1905, during the first Russian revolution, Leon 
Trotsky had proclaimed the doctrine of “permanent revolution”’. 
According to his teaching, it was inevitable that, in the course of 
the Russian revolutionary process, the proletariat should conquer 
political power. But owing to its numerical weakness in a sea of 
peasant villages it would be unable to hold this power for long 
unless proletarian revolution in Russia were the spark to ignite 
the powder-barrel of Western labour grievances; unless the 
Russian revolution were followed by revolution first in Germany 
and then in other industrialized countries of the West. Trotsky’s 
doctrine of the permanent revolution contains in a nutshell the 
whole later conception of the Comintern. To it, Lenin, in 
1905-6, opposed the idea of a more modest revolutionary 
programme, falling short of complete proletarian dictatorship 
and socialist revolution, but precisely for this reason able to hold 
the allegiance of the peasant masses and to carry through revolu- 
tion in Russia alone. In this conception of a “‘democratic 
dictatorship of proletariat and peasantry” is contained, in a nut- 
shell, Stalin’s later conception of “Socialism in one country”’. 
Yet Lenin’s immediate politics, in 1905, were nearer to Trotsky’s 
views than his general doctrine. The Bolsheviks, in 1905, paid 
very little attention to the peasant, and the Bolshevik-led Moscow 
rising of December 1905 was the isolated move of a working-class 
district. 

This divergence of views was doubled by another one, logically 
connected with it and equally destined to last throughout the 
history of the Comintern. Those who set their hopes on the 
West were bound more or less to believe in the revolutionary 
potentialities of the Western labour movement. If, in order to 
be saved from disaster, a Russian revolution must lead, within a 
year or two, to proletarian revolution in Germany—then the 
model country of Marxist socialism—the implication was that 
the socialist-labour movement of Germany was ripe for revolu- 
tion in the state in which it found itself. From this there was 
only a short step to the view that the Western labour movement, 
with its open, democratic mass organizations and trade unions, 
was the ideal instrument of proletarian revolution, and that for 
the Russian revolutionary movement the road to salvation lay in 
copying it. Today it makes us smile to think of German, 
French and English democratic Socialists as prototypes of 
revolutionaries. But at the time even Lenin firmly believed in 
the revolutionary character of the German labour movement, 
and defended it sharply against a few doubters, among whom 
Rosa Luxemburg was the most outstanding. Imitation of the 
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Western labour movement was, moreover, common ground 
between Trotsky, G. V. Plekhanov—founder of Russian Marxism 
-—and the Menshevik party, which had the undoubted majority 
of the Russian labour movement. Indeed, the problem of what 
attitude to take towards the Western labour movement seemed 
to be the essence of all those divergencies which divided the 
newly founded Marxist social-democratic party from the “‘social- 
ist-revolutionary” party which had its roots in older Russian 
revolutionary movements. 

It is well known that this is the point at which Lenin parted 
company with the Mensheviks. Inconsequentially, he combined 
an unlimited admiration for the spurious revolutionism of the 
German Socialists with an absolute unwillingness to copy their 
methods in Russia. In 1903 he split the nascent Marxist movement 
in Russia, owing to his determination to build it up, not in 
imitation of the democratic labour organizations of the West, but 
in imitation of ““Narodnaya Volya’’, the most important of the 
terrorist groups of the nineteenth century. Accordingly, the 
Bolshevik party was organized, not on the lines of the more 
advanced labour movement of other countries, but on the lines 
of previous non-labour national Russian organizations of the 
revolutionary intélligentsia: a narrow circle of conspirators, 
strictly selected, bound to obey unquestioningly the orders of 
superiors generally unknown to them. The fundamental struc- 
ture of nascent Bolshevism was, from the beginning, non-labour, 
non-democratic, non-international, nationally Russian. Students 
of Russian history must recognize, in these disputes, the 
reappearance in terms of the labour movement of the old dispute 
between Westernizers and Slavophils, between the party of the 
imitators of the West and that of independent Russian develop- 
ment. This struggle was and continues to be the main theme of 
Russian history. It can easily be traced, in various shapes, back 
to the sixteenth century. It determined the struggle between 
Peter the Great and his adversaries. It reappeared in the debates 
between Gogol and Byelinski, Dostoevski and Chernyshevski, 
Mickailovskiand Plekhanov. It now took the shape of a struggle 
between Lenin, on the one hand, and Trotsky, Rosa Luxemburg 
and the Mensheviks on the other, about the right form of organi- 
zation. And it is important to note that, in this debate, the 
Mensheviks stood for the Marxian conception of a revolution 
issuing from the day-to-day class struggle of the proletariat, 
whereas Lenin’s conception of revolution had only verbal 
formulae in common with Marxism and was in reality framed 
according to the desires of the revolutionary intelligentsia 
seeking contact with the revolutionary peasant masses. 
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We have pointed above to the hesitations and contradictions in 
the attitude of Lenin, who, while in theory envisaging a revolution 
not essentially proletarian, yet in practice paid little attention to 
the peasant during the first Russian revolution anc admired the 
German Socialists as if they were revolutionaries, while at the 
same time rejecting the application of their methods in Russia. 
These hesitations were dispelled by the outbreak of war in 1914. 
At first Lenin did not want to believe that the German and all 
other Socialists had voted for the war, but when he had to give 
in to evidence he felt that the scales had fallen from his eyes. He 
concluded, without any hesitation, that all socialist parties, with- 
out any exception but that of his own Bolsheviks, were traitors 
to the Socialist cause, and must therefore be destroyed, and that a 
new international must be built under Bolshevik leadership, out 
of small, willing and obedient minorities in the West. Thus the 
idea of the Communist International won final shape in Lenin’s 
mind in August 1914. It seemed a most clear-cut, unambiguous 
conception. In fact, it was as ambiguous as Lenin’s previous 
attitude. For in the abstract Lenin sincerely believed that his 
new conception had sprung from the need for a truly inter- 
nationalist, anti-war labour movement. But in fact the Bol- 
shevik party which was to lead this movemerfhad nothing at all 
in common with the class movements of the Western proletariat, 
but was exclusively rooted in national Russian traditions. And 
the essence of the revelation Lenin had had after the “‘betrayal”’ 
of socialism by the German Socialists was that before revolution 
could be made anywhere the non-Russian labour movements 
must become Bolshevik—in other words, must abandon their 
whole tradition of working-class mass organizations striving 
for the daily interests of real workers, and must instead conform 
to the militarist and disciplinarian conception of a revolutionary 
party of the intelligentsia which had been worked out during the 
last century in Russia. In sucha party the workers would have a 
place, but only as political cannon-fodder, not as the makers of 
their own destinies. Thus the basic principle of the Comintern 
was that the labour movement of the world must become 
Russian in type and traditions. But who but Dostoevski, 
greatest of the Slavophils, had said that all nations must become 
Russian in order to be saved? The wheel of Leninist dialectics 
worked so strangely that the programme of purest inter- 
nationalism, on closer inspection, turned out to be the programme 
of the most extreme pan-Russian mysticism, superficially tinged 
with the vocabulary of the international labour movement. 

That starting-point determined the shape and all the history of 
the Comintern. It determined that no non-Russian, all through 
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its history, was ever more than a figurehead in this soi-disant 
international. For only the Russians were filled with the true 
spirit, and no member of Lenin’s old guard would ever have 
admitted that any man from another country—except perhaps 
Bulgarians—could have the same spirit fully. The non-Russians 
always remained “‘proselytes of the gate’’, admitted to worship in 
the courtyard, but incompetent to fulfil priestly functions them- 
selves. It was this rigid adherence to Russian revolutionary 
traditions and to the leadership of the men embodying them that 
broke the Comintern in the very process of its foundation. For 
an anti-war, more or less revolutionary International there would 
have been many chances in post-war Europe. There were none 
for an “‘International’’ belonging only to one nation and directing 
its affairs with complete disregard for the real local interests and 
impulses of the various national labour movements. In order to 
secure such absolute Bolshevik leadership the Russians, in 1920, 
at the second world congress of the International, refused to 
draw the dividing line between partizans and adversaries of 
national defence, and drew it instead between those who were or 
were not ready to accept unquestioningly absolute submission 
to Moscow. That dividing line excluded all the old leaders of 
the Western labour movement without exception. It did not 
exclude the masses, who did not fully see through the situation 
and tended to regard the new International simply as an embedi- 
ment of thorough international revolutionism. But in each 
country the error was soon dispelled. Not one per cent of those 
who were Communists in 1921 are Communists today. 

It is therefore incorrect to speak of a fundamental change in 
Moscow’s attitude. It is not true that a thoroughly and unre- 
servedly internationalist revolutionary movement has _ been 
destroyed in Russia under the onslaught of a victorious national- 
ism. Nationalism was always present as the most powerful 
motive force under the thin veil of a phraseology borrowed from 
Western Marxism. Only Lenin—a much overrated thinker 
who was never able to work out an adequate theory for his 
actions—never became aware of it. But in the meantime hard 
facts taught their lesson. The events of 1914 had made the 
Russian revolutionaries aware of the fundamental difference 
between their revolutionary movement and the non-revolutionary 
movements of the West. They reacted by an attempt to force 
the Western labour movement into the Russian mould. A long 
string of defeats was to teach them that this also was impossible, 
that the Western tradition was as unbreakable in the West as was 
the Russian tradition in the East. From 19149 till 1923 the Com- 
munists fought desperately for revolution in Germany, only to 
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founder in a more and more dismal failure. When, in the 
winter of 1923-4, the last big campaign in view of revolution had 
failed, and the German mark was stabilized, Moscow knew that 
the game was up in Europe. At the same time it became clear 
that Trotsky’s doctrine of permanent revolution was wrong in 
all its elements, that the new regime could last in Russia even 
without a revolution in the West, and that—directly contrary to 
all basic assumptions of Marxism—Socialism could be built upon 
a backward agrarian structure. Lenin was dead. Stalin pushed 
aside Trotsky and, assuming leadership, proclaimed the doctrine 
of ‘‘Socialism in one country”’, which involved the cutting of the 
organic link between the Russian revolution and international 
Communism. Logically, the Communist International ought to 
have ended in 1924. 

It lingered on, however, for several more years, largely owing 
to the bitter struggle between Stalin and his antagonists within 
the Russian Communist party. Zinoviev, Stalin’s chief though 
pitifully inadequate antagonist, substituting a “broad” view 
to Lenin’s narrow view, hoped for revolution in England instead 
of Germany, a revolution not made by the English Communist 
party—that idea would have been indeed ridiculous—but 
through the trades unions permeated by Communist influence. 
The futility of this idea was revealed in 1926. Thereupon the 
Comintern moved one more step farther away from its official 
doctrine, and one step nearer to Russian foreign policy, by 
concentrating upon the revolutionary movements of the East. 
This move, whose first beginnings went back to 1920, caused 
undue nervousness among the rulers of colonial empires. The 
fact is, though few people believe it, that the Comintern never 
had any influence whatsoever among Hindus, Mahomedans or 
South African and American negroes. On the contrary, the 
colonial policy of Russia led to the first really serious rupture 
with Communist principles when, as early as 1920, the Turkish 
Communist party was sacrificed and factually dissolved for the 
sake of good relations with Turkey. Only in China did the 
Communists succeed in building up a mass party. ‘This mass 
party might have had a future if it had carried out an independent 
policy. But Stalin, for the very best reasons of Russian high 
policy, also wanted an alliance with Chiang Kai-shek and the 
Kuomintang. Both things could not be had together. In the 
frightful muddle which ensued the Chinese Communists foun- 
dered in a terrific catastrophe in 1927. That catastrophe was the 
last that was to be heard of the Comintern as a revolutionary 
organization. 

There followed years of total eclipse, years when Russia lost all 
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interest in foreign affairs, owing to the tremendous demands of 
the first Five Year Plan. The Comintern was allowed to indulge 
in the wildest and most impudent slander and vilification of the 
labour movements of the West, in futile attempts to break up the 
large trades unions, and—to the eternal shame of all concerned— 
in co-operating with the Nazis on many an important occasion. 
But that meant that it was allowed to shout because it had lost 
all political importance. In the meantime, much less noticed 
outside the Communist parties themselves, a much more impor- 
tant process of transformation continued inside its ranks. The 
internal struggles of Russia and the ups and downs of Comintern 
policy abroad had been accompanied by fierce factional feuds 
inside all Communist parties. Those feuds gradually led to the 
expulsion of all leaders of any independent standing and to the 
acceptance of the basic rule of all totalitarian organizations: 
that the desire of the superiors is law and must not even in a 
whisper be questioned. Thus there happened the remarkable 
and shocking thing: when Russia, in 1934, reappeared as an active 
force in international politics, and the policy of the Comintern 
was accordingly reversed and turned upside down, not a voice 
was raised in protest. The very same people who, a week ago, 
had denounced every submission to trade union rules, every 
good word about any Socialist, every attempt at forming a 
common front against Fascism, who had used every means, fair 
or foul, to discredit all those who stood for these things, now 
adored what they had persecuted, rejected what they had adored, 
and on the very next day threw themselves with equal fury and 
unconcern upon those who saw limits to the tactics of co-opera- 
tion. The same people who, in November 1932, had organized 
common committees with the Nazis for illegal strikes, now sup- 
ported a Hapsburg restoration in Austria for the sake of the fight 
against the Nazis. Not one query, not one voice of criticism, were 
raised, not one attempt was made at an explanation of such fan- 
tastic changes. Truly the Comintern had died long before it 
was dead. 

Why was this body, obsolete in every respect, not abandoned 
at an earlier date? Not, to be sure, as the Nazis pretend, because 
anybody in Russia wanted to see or believed in the possibility of 
a repetition of the Russian revolution of 1917 in any other 
country of the world. But Russia was suffering from the 
cauchemar des coalitions, a dream not in the least unnatural during 
the period of Baldwin’s and Chamberlain’s appeasement policy 
with the Nazis. If Russia was acutely threatened by a world 
coalition, then indeed every means must be used to avoid such a 
tremendous danger. Then it was necessary to play a complicated 
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diplomatic game, and in such a game a firm footing within the 
political life of the more important countries was of great 
value. The Communist parties everywhere were ordered to 
abandon every trace of their previous revolutionism and to 
enter, endowed with the superior strength given by military 
centralism, lack of programme and a readiness to be all things 
to all men, upon the task of bringing into power governments 
with a foreign policy friendly to Russia. The policy was 
at first very successful. The Communist parties, which, after 
1928, had everywhere shrunk to tiny noisy sects, blossomed out 
into mass parties again. In France, in particular, the Communists 
helped to bring about an important change of government. Yet 
the new policy was based on an intrinsic misunderstanding, and 
defeated its own ends. Barthou, who had the confidence of the 
Army and was a firm adherent of the Right, had concluded an 
alliance with the U.S.S.R. That ought to have been good 
enough. In order to make safety doubly safe, the Communists 
helped to overthrow the government of the Right, bringing in a 
more pro-Soviet government. Unfortunately, that government 
roused fierce hostilities, for the simple reason that serious 
questions divided Right and Left in France, quite apart from any 
Russian interests and Communist intentions. The new impetus 
given to the Left under Communist impulses naturally widened 
the gulf., And it was no use for the Communists to behave like 
very, very good boys, to side consistently with the radicals 
against the Socialists, and to prove to the best of their ability 
that they were no longer dangerous to their previous enemies. 
They were the prisoners of their past. The Popular Front, 
instead of strengthening the Franco-Soviet alliance, led to its 
disruption. , 

The same tragi-comedy was re-enacted, under much more 
dramatic circumstances, in Spain. Nobody with any knowledge 
of the arcana of Communist policy can for one moment share the 
belief that the civil war in Spain was prepared and launched by 
the Communists, at the very moment when Stalin desperately 
wanted an alliance with the Western Powers. In fact, for three 
months the Communists did nothing at all. But here again 
they themselves, and in this case Russia as a country together 
with them, were prisoners of their past. It was no use that at 
bottom the Comintern had always been only a half-reality and 
half a dream: no use that the Russian nationalist tendencies had 
long ago come to the surface again and now held sway trium- 
phantly : no use that the Communists in Spain made it one of their 
chief tasks to destroy root and branch every trace of any move- 
ment wanting to copy the Russia of 1917. A defeat of republican 
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Spain was a victory of Fascism, hence a threat to Russia. Hence 
Russia had to support the republicans, hence they were judged to 
be fostering international revolution: hence Chamberlain, 
Daladier, Hitler and Mussolini came one step nearer to their 
rendezvous at Munich. In the meantime Russo-Communist 
intervention remained more than half-hearted, and failed com- 
pletely to save the Spanish republic. Long before the end, 
Russia moved out of the struggle. From that moment onwards 
the Comintern was three times dead. 

Unpleasant things were still to come, however. The British 
Communist party was to assume that attitude towards the war 
which, it is to be hoped, will be never forgotten. The Communist 
party of France, much more influential, contributed substantially 
to the French collapse which, as was easy to foresee, would bring- 
death and torture to so many of their own members. Then, with 
Russia coming into the war, that last use of the Comintern 
disappeared too. It was now only a bargaining object, to be 
sacrificed without regret in exchange for real, tangible American 
goodwill. Thus the Comintern disappeared because it had 
proved no more than a nuisance for the new Russia, ending by 
the action of the same compelling forces which had brought it 
into being—the forces of Russian national interest, mentality and 
policy. 

The story is not yet, however, completely ended. For the 
Communist parties remain, a last shred and survival of an 
organization which was once to conquer the world for a new 
social order. They remain as a last vestige of suspicions not 
fully allayed, of a last desire for a lever in the internal affairs of 
other countries. But there is every reason to be of good cheer. 
Step by step the Communist parties in the West have had to 
recede before the pressure of an environment which had rejected 
them. ‘They have had their ups and downs. The main trend, 
however, was one of decline from the very beginning. There 
remains one easy task only: to make it perfectly clear that nothing, 
absolutely nothing, is to be gained by the continued existence of 
Communist parties, that now that Russia has officially disowned 
them they will not be more welcome to anybody than ever 
before. The more consistently this attitude is adopted the more 
quickly the last miserable epilogue to what was never a great play 
willend. Then only will Russia fully experience how heavy was 
the incubus from which she freed herself, how great are the 
prospects of her future role in the comity of nations. 

FRANZ BorRKENAU. 
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Po.trticAL My THs AND THE CONVERSION OF 
THE GERMANS 


ITHIN the past few months the problem of post-war 

reconstruction has been dealt within two important speeches. 
From each of these, one point can be taken as a basis for discuss- 
ing the problem in so far as it concerns Germany. Mr. Wallace, 
Vice-President of the United States, in his speech of 8 March, 
stressed the need of re-educating the Germans if there is to be 
a lasting peace. And in his speech of 21 March—a speech which 
really can be termed “‘historic’—the Prime Minister expressed 
- the hope that “all the main branches of the European family may 
some day be partners” in the Council of Europe. These two 
points make it clear that responsible authorities have not aban- 
doned all hope that a change of heart might take place in Germany 
and enable that country, once again, to make pacific contributions 
to European culture. 

We have been warned not to think too much of peace while 
the war has yet to be won. However, as the problem of bringing 
about a change of heart in Germany is being discussed—and 
with some justification—it is essential that as large a section of 
the public as possible should know what the Germans are like 
before making plans for their “‘re-education”. And if one is to 
understand the character of Nazi Germany, it is of the greatest 
importance to understand not only the features which charac- 
.terize it but also the historical conditions which allowed these 
features to develop. The critic of the Germany of today must 
follow the evolution of German thought several generations 
back; then he will realize that the features which he condemns 
have long existed, though they have never before been given free 
rein nor been so influential as they are now. And once he 
understands that Nazi Germany is the fruit of a period of gesta- 
tion lasting well over a century, he will agree that the issue of 
new school-books or the pulping of Mein Kampf are inadequate 
remedies. 

It is beyond the scope of this article to go to the root of this 
matter. There are, however, a few points which deserve 
examination; which, in fact, cannot be examined too carefully 
or too often. Among these one of the most important is this: 
that the political thought and emotions of the Germans are, more 
than those of most other nations, influenced by myths or legends 
derived from their history. 

Perhaps the outstanding feature of German political thought, 
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at least since the beginning of the nineteenth century, is the 
conviction that the Germans have been entrusted by God with 
the mission of leading the other Continental nations, of acting as 
their Big Brother. The choice, so say the Germans, has fallen 
on them for three reasons: (a) they are endowed by nature with 
incomparable spiritual qualities, among them ability to lead and 
to understand other nations (sic); (b) they are possessed of the 
physical power to fulfil their task of leadership; (c) the geographic 
situation of their country makes them the natural link between 
the East and the West, and enables them to create a culture which 
would synthesize the best features of eastern and western culture. 
The historical justification of this claim is based on an idealized 
interpretation of the part played by the Holy Roman Empire, 
which, at times, came near to representing something like the 
central political organism of Christendom. Ever prone to 
romanticism, the Germans seized on this idea with particular 
vigour in the early 1800s, at the time of the Romantic Movement, 
when the disappearance of the Holy Roman Empire and the 
almost complete political subjugation of the German states by 
Napoleon had given them a great ideal to fight for, namely the 
resurrection of their nation. The philosopher Fichte, who did 
much to rouse the patriotic fervour which culminated in the 
Wars of Liberation of 1813-15, called the Germans the “‘Ur-volk”’ 
(the nation par excellence) and sincerely believed that they were 
born to be the cultural leaders of Europe; incidentally, it must be 
admitted that the Germans were at the time making outstanding 
contributions to European culture. 

At a time of political impotence this did not represent a claim 
to political domination of other nations, but rather a call to unity 
and an attempt to awaken a largely dormant national conscious- 
ness. So well did the Germans assimilate the teachings of 
Fichte and of similar patriotic preachers that, since then, genera- 
tions of usually well-meaning Germans have revelled in the 
agreeable thought that it is their mission to teach others how to 
think. Even today there are many misled idealists in Germany 
—and apparently a few gullible idealists in other countries—who 
would welcome the establishment of a New Order under the 
leadership of the Third Reich, because it would at last enable the 
Germans to perform their mission. One of the reasons why so 
many “‘good”’ Germans have actively supported the policy of their 
government in recent years is, probably, that they believed in 
this flattering and romantic idea, and preferred not to question. 
the details of the government policy for fear of losing this faith 
by discovering unpalatable truths. 

Belief in such a mission can in itself be a harmless, if not always 
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a tactful, delusion. It is, however, potentially dangerous, since 
it can serve to camouflage the most ruthless arid immoral political 
ambitions. It has, in fact, done so; on the one hand it has served 
to make the “‘decent’’ Germans condone in various forms of 
Power Politics which they might easily have condemned had they 
not been blinded by their patriotic romanticism, and on the other 
it has often served to throw sand into the eyes of statesmen of 
other countries. 

German political thought today in great sections of the popula- 
tion is a mixture of political roraanticism and of political realism: 
of the conception of a German mission to recreate a mythical 
Golden Age in a New Empire and of the conviction that this 
mission can be best performed by practising Rea/politik. The 
first steps towards the triumph of this trend of thought were made 
when, after the defeat of Napoleon, there arose an insistent—and 
understandable—demand for the creation of a new empire which 
would unite all the German states in a homogeneous political 
organism. It is worth remembering that in the last centuries of 
its existence the Holy Roman Empire fell far short of this ideal; 
indeed, shortly before its extinction in 1806 it was composed of 
well over 300 more or less sovereign units, at least one of which, 
Prussia, had no scruples in waging war against Austria, its nominal 
head. This lack of unity was the cause of great political weak- 
ness. The memory of this has haunted Germans for the past 
century and the frequent appeals to it by Hitler are intended to, 
and in fact do, enlist the support of numberless patriots who may 
disapprove of the Nazi régime but who, none the less, prefer this 
régime to disunity. It is this same memory which gains support 
for the argument, so frequent in nationalist writings, that 
Germany has had a “raw deal”’, for the other European nations 
have “taken advantage’”’ of Germany’s internal squabbles and of 
the resulting external weakness to seize the rich lands of other 
continents. 

The Congress of Vienna failed to provide a really satisfactory 
solution to the problem of unity. During the half-century which 
followed, this problem occupied the minds of most politically- 
conscious Germans. The solutions offered can be classified in 
two main types. To one type belonged solutions suggested by 
men who acknowledged a common Western European and 
Christian tradition, and favoured the idea of a German federation 
of states, each retaining its individuality but all united in an 
- effective political organism led by Austria; such a federation was 
inspired by the venerable conception of a united Christendom 
and was not to be restricted to German states but was considered 
as a potential nucleus for a European commonwealth of nations. 
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The other type of proposed solution was based not on the con- 
ception of a united Christendom but on that of independent 
nations, each with its own personality. It is symptomatic of the 
trend towards “‘atomization” in political life and assumes the 
existence of an international struggle for existence. Herder’s 
teachings have been accepted and nations have come to. be 
regarded almost as biological organisms whose main duty is to 
ensure their own well-being; while Hegel’s theory also has been 
accepted and the State has come to be regarded the natural form 
of human organization sanctioned by God and, therefore, 
infallible and omnipotent. The ideal form of life for Germany 
would, therefore, be a centralized, purely German and pre- 
dominantly secular State, which would be governed in its policy 
not by sentimental illusions about the brotherhood of men but by 
purely realistic considerations of what is useful to the nation and 
state. The State would be above the ordinary rules of morality, 
and an action condemned as immoral if performed by an in- 
dividual would be considered moral if performed by the State, 
provided it served the interests of the nation. Such a solution 
naturally envisaged the creation of a new empire around Prussia, 
for the prestige of the Prussian army, of the Prussian civil service 
and administration, and above all of Frederic the Great himself 
and of his unscrupulous but successful policy made Prussia 
appear to be the model of the required “‘modern”’ state, especially 
after Stein’s and Hardenberg’s reform after Jena. And so 
Prussia came to be regarded by many as the natural leader of 
Germany along the road of Rea/politik towards a more glorious 
empire. The more so when Bismark crowned a long series of 
sensational military and political successes by uniting all of 
Germany save Austria in a second empire with the King of 
Prussia as its ruler. 

In the forty-seven years during which this empire subsisted 
(1871-1918), great developments took place in nationalist | 
thought, as many patriots were, for various reasons, not satisfied 
with its form and in increasing numbers discussed the nature 
of an ideal Germany yet to be created. The success of “‘Prussian’? 
methods gained more and more supporters for Rea/po/itik, while 
the belief in a German mission remained as strong as ever. 
During this period, which is a period of preparation for Nazi 
Germany, heights of nationalist hysteria were reached which 
anticipate the wildest ideas current today. They have often 
been studied, but it is nevertheless useful to remind the public 
that, for instance, large-scale expatriation of “‘native”’ populations — 
from the marches of a new and greater Germany, say Alsace or 
Poland, were advocated by a fairly moderate thinker, Lagarde, 
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who died in 1891; that the “Aryan grandmother” makes her ap- 
pearance in the nineties in the writings of a certain Lange, together 
with other advanced anti-Semitic ideas; that the race doctrine 
was worked out in detail some years before the last war; that the 
cult of physical strength and of violence was practised by many 
who claimed to be Nietzsche’s disciples; and that, in the same 
period, Christianity was condemned by numerous nationalist 
prophets as being unrealistic and incompatible with the heroic 
character and the love of honour of the German nation. Indeed, 
it can be said that the theoretical foundation of National-Socialism 
existed almost in its entirety when war broke out in 1914. 

The difference between the situation then and now lies in the 
fact that in 1943 the majority appears to hold such ideas, while in 
1914 only a minority accepted them. This minority, however, 
was an active and influential one; it consisted mostly of various 
types of intellectuals, among them schoolmasters who taught the 
youths of yesterday the ideas which the men of today are putting 
into practice. Incidentally, the much-accused Junkers probably 
did less for the birth of Nazism during this period than did the 
intellectuals, for they were not interested in theories but were 
content to serve their sovereign with blind obedience: they 
merely taught ruthlessness and provided military heroes; they 
exerted far more influence after 1918 when they did much to 
discredit and disrupt the Republic. 

It is the World War and the subsequent period which enabled 
radical nationalism to shake the majority out’of their Gemiitlichkeit, 
their good-natured passivity. Taking infinite pride in his army, 
the ordinary German was deeply shocked by its defeat and, 
thirsting for consolation, was prepared to accept any theory which 
would make him believe that the army had not really been 
defeated but “‘stabbed in the back”’, and which in this way would 
restore his national pride. The present seemed so gloomy to 
_ him that he was easily converted to theories which offered him 
the vision of a future in which Germany would arise in even 
greater power and glory than before. Such a vision was presented 
to him by the radical nationalists, who swarmed in Germany in 
the years 1918-1933; and he grasped it eagerly, resolving to learn 
what he could from disaster. The lessons he drew from the 
experience of war and of defeat can be summarized thus: Germany 
can be born again, (a) if complete spiritual and political unity of 
all Germans is achieved and distrust between classes eradicated, 
(b) if all the resources of the nation are harnessed in total mobiliza- 
_tion, and (c) if moral considerations are not allowed to interfere 
with the pursuit of a chosen object. 

These lessons were the result not only of the experiences of the 
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whole nation, but above all of the researches of innumerable 
natianalist thinkers. Various war veterans as well as the New 
Conservatives, among them Moller van den Bruck and E. J. Jung, 
did much to add the democratic and socialistic notes to nationalism. 
Spengler and the “‘activists’’, many of whom had fought in the 
Free Corps against Communists, Separatists, Poles, etc., in 
1919-23, helped to spread the cult of ruthlessness and an 
apocalyptic vision of a reborn Germany. Finally, these same 
“activists”, above all Ernst Jiinger, and later the theorists 
of the periodical Die Tat, developed the theory of total 
mobilization. . 

With the help of a magnificent propaganda machine the 
National-Socialists have drilled these lessons into the vast majority 
of the population. They have converted the latter to radical 
nationalism, developing yet further the passionate longing for 
unity, the belief in the effectiveness of Rea/politik, in the myth 
of a Golden Age to come and in the German mission. More- 
over, they have tried to make of nationalism a fanatical faith 
which would not be shaken by the horrors of another war. 
Having carefully studied the psychology of their nation and its 
recent history, they have consciously sought to eradicate all 
those “‘weaknesses” which they held responsible for the collapse 
of 1918. In the process, they have awakened tremendous 
creative forces—by no means always of a martial character—and 
created an almost unbelievable degree of discipline, of faith and 
of “‘drive”. Germany in 1939 had been carefully trained and 
prepared for war, not only materially (armaments, etc), but also 
spiritually (grievances, conviction in the righteousness of the 
cause, etc.). The lessons of the last war had made it ready, this 
time, for total warfare. 

As we do not know the circumstances in which peace will 
come, it is impossible to decide on the practical details of an 
eventual scheme for bringing about a change of heart in Germany. 
In the meantime, however, it is essential to increase our knowledge 
of the German mentality and to learn what would be the main 
obstacles to such a change of heart, which ideas should be eradi- 
cated, and which might be made use of with advantage. 

In this connexion it is important to remember that in political 
matters the German of today is governed by a certain number of 
idées fixes, the development of which this article has endeavoured 
to trace. The most important of these are: belief in his mission, 
a passionate longing for unity, an almost fanatical national 
consciousness and belief in the effectiveness of Rea/politik. 
So deep-rooted are these, that, except for the attachment to Rea/- 
politik, it may prove wiser to adapt them to altered circumstances, 
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rather than to try suppressing them. Attempted suppression 
has often proved ineffective and even stimulated a reaction. 

Naturally, the first requirement after the war will be to ensure 
that Germany will be incapable of waging a war of aggression; 
but it will be almost equally important to try and make her 
unwilling todo so. To achieve this purpose it will be necessary 
to devise a scheme in which the Germans will be able—and find 
it profitable—to ¢to-operate with other nations, and which will 
cause their idées fixes gradually to lose their dangerous aggressive- 
ness. It might be wise not to try to impose foreign ideas on the 
Germans—who might revolt against them—but rather to take 
advantage of the constructive features in the German character 
itself. This, we trust, would not be a hopeless task, since the idea 
of a European federation of co-operating nations has been current 
in Germany for generations. Though associated with memories 
of the Holy Roman Empire and usually assuming German leader- 
ship, at least in cultural matters, it has often found favour with 
moderate nationalists and with Christians in Germany. If the 
United Nations find a practical solution for the problem of 
European federation, these elements may prove extremely useful 
in making the rest of the population realize the benefits of 
voluntary co-operation—such as exists in the British Emprie— 
and even wish to share in them. It might be advantageous to 
make use of the tremendous prestige which England had—and 
probably still has—in Germany, to take the wind out of the sails 
of nationalist propaganda, conquer the Germans by a: good 
example and thus undermine the idea that a united Europe 
can be created by Germans alone. 

Count NIcoLAs SOLLOHUB. 





RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND 
BE possibility of applying the general principles, or at 


least some of the main features, of the Scottish solution of 
the problem of religious education to England has been recently 
canvassed by a number of prominent educationalists and religious 
leaders. In a speech at Glasgow on 22 February, 1943, Mr. 
R. A. Butler, the President of the Board of Education, said that 
he had conferred with the leaders of the great denominations in 
Scotland, ‘““where so happy an agreement was reached in 1918”. 
A month before, the Bishop of Chichester, Dr. G. A. K. Bell, 
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had written an article on ‘““The Church and the Schools” in The 
Church Times which was sub-headed “‘How the Principles of 
the Scottish Solution Might Help’. The article is in substance 
a strong plea for the application of suitable modifications, to 
England, as “it solves the whole problem raised by the dual 
system on grounds of principle’’.* The late Cardinal Hinsley em- 
phatically declared that the Scottish solution would be acceptable 
to Catholics provided that it contained the same safeguards for 
the religious character of their schools as were guaranteed to 
Catholic schools in Scotland by the Education (Scotland) Act 
of 1918.7 The Catholic Archbiship of Liverpool, Dr. Downey, 
has underlined this view, pointing out that the Scottish solution 
now carries with it the “pragmatic sanction”’ of twenty-five years’ 
successful operation. Finally, a number of well-known English 
educationalists wrote a letter to the Times Educational Supplement 
on 20 February, 1943, stressing the equitable nature of the 
Scottish settlement and urging the application of its main prin- 
ciples to England. It is therefore proposed to consider in this 
article the historical background to the Scottish solution, and 
thus to try to discover how far the problems solved were peculiar 
to Scotland and how far, conversely, similar problems might be 
solved in a like manner in England. 

Between 1872 and the Great War of 1914-18 there was a 
gradual change in the religious and educational situation in 
Scotland. These years witnessed a steady decrease in the number 
of Church of Scotland, Free Church, and undenominational 
schools, and a steady growth’in the number of Catholic schools. 
Here is a table of the schools not under the management of School 
Boards which received grants at different periods: 


1880 1890 1900 I19foO 


Church of Scotland Schools .. 145 62 27 g 
Free Church Schools .. - 39 18 6 I 
Episcopal Church Schools _... 73 74 68 $7 
Catholic Schools - .. 126 166 188 220 
Undenominational Schools,etc. 235 146 71 61 


There was thus a considerable element—about one-tenth: of 
the total population—which remained outside the national system 
of public schools. Among Catholics, and to a lesset extent among 
Episcopalians, there was a growing impatience with the Act of 
1872. They had to bear the full burden of rates for education 
in public schools which was, in fact, Presbyterian in character, 





* The Church Times, 8 January, 1943. 
+ The Catholic hierarchy of England .and Wales have recently endorsed this 


statement at their Low Week meeting. 
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while having to meet out of their own pockets the expenditure 
for their own schools not covered by Government grants. 
Negotiations therefore began between the denominational bodies 
and the Scottish Education Department with a view to arriving 
at a more equitable solution to the education question. Sir 
John Steuthers, the chief permanent official of the Scottish 
Education Department, was the central figure in these negotia- 
tions, and his tireless industry and that of Lord Alness (Sir 
Robert Munro) were largely responsible for the passing of the 
Education (Scotland) Act of 1918, which was the mature fruit 
of their joint labours.* 

The Scottish Education Act of 1918 “‘enshrines the principles 
of an educated community, equal opportunity of education for 
all, and religious toleration’’. The Act abolished the School 
Boards and established ad hoc Education Authorities for the 
counties and the five great towns of Aberdeen, Dundee, Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, and Leith.t With regard to religious instruction, 
Section 18 of the Act provided that 


It shall be lawful at any time after the first election of Education Authori- 
ties under this Act for the person or persons vested with the title of any 
school which at the passing of this Act is a voluntary school within the 
meaning of the Education (Scotland) Act, 1897, with the consent of the 
trustees of any trust upon which such school is held, to transfer the school, 
together with the site thereof and any land or buildings and furniture held 
and used in connection therewith, by sale, lease, or otherwise, to the Educa- 
tion Authority, who shall be bound to accept such transfer, upon such terms 
as to price, rent, or other consideration as may be agreed, or as may be 
determined, failing agreement, by an arbiter appointed by the Department 
upon the application of either party. 


Naturally no denominational body could be persuaded to sell 
or lease its schools to the Education Authorities without the most 
solid guarantees (a) that the teachers appointed would be suitable 
on religious and moral grounds, and (4) that religious instruction 
should continue in the schools as before, and for the same length 
of time. Express provision was therefore made that 


All teachers appointed to the staff of any school by the Education 
Authority shall in every case be teachers who satisfy the Department as to 
qualification, and are approved as regards their religious belief and character 
by representatives of the Church or denominational body in whose interests 
the school has been conducted. 








* See Dr. W. F. Brown (the Bishop of Pella), The Scottish Settlement. (An 
address delivered at the Brighton Conference of the National Union of Teachers, 


1934.) 
+ Subsequently Leith and Edinburgh became a single Education Authority. 
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From this it followed that “the time set apart for religious 
instruction in any such school shall not be less than that so set 
apart according to the use and wont of the former management 
of the school”’. In order that the spirit and letter of this arrange- 
ment might be observed, the Act declared that a supervisor of 
religious instruction approved by the Church or denominational 
body must be appointed by the Education Authority. This 
supervisor has the right of entry into the school at all times set 
apart for religious instruction. Facilities for holding religious 
examinations must be given to him, and it is his duty to make 
reports to the Education Authority as to the efficiency of the 
religious instruction. The Act incorporated the Conscience 
Clause (Section 68 of the Scottish Education Act of 1872) which 
enabled parents‘to withdraw their children from the schools at 
the times of religious instruction without forfeiting any of the 
other educational advantages of the schools. 

The owners of voluntary schools were given two years to 
decide whether they would avail themselves of the advantages of 
this Act by transferring the schools to the Education Authorities. 
It required great courage to embark on such a hazardous and 
unprecedented course. Nevertheless the Catholic hierarchy of 
Scotland and the Episcopalian authorities decided to take the 
step and have never since had occasion to regret it. By the 
process of transfer the voluntary schools became public schools, 
just like the schools maintained under the terms of the Act of 
1872. The Education Authority became the owner of the school, 
bore all its financial costs, regulated the curriculum, and ap- 
pointed the teachers subject to the guarantees that have been 
mentioned. A fully national system of education was thus 
created and full administrative unity was achieved. All schools 
in Scotland are public schools, but there are, in effect, three types 
of public schools, namely: 


(a) Schools in which the children of Presbyterian parents are 
taught. 

(b) Schools in which the children of Catholic parents are 
taught. 

(¢) Schools in which the children of Episcopalian parents are 
taught. 


In each of these three types of public school, therefore, religious 
instruction is given in accordance with the tenets of one or other 
of the three principal religious denominations in the country. 

All parties are agreed that the provisions of the Education 
(Scotland) Act of 1918 on religious instruction have worked with 
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remarkable smoothness and success. The total number of 
schools transferred to Education Authorities during the two 
years after the passing of the Act was 301, of which 226 were 
Catholic schools, 50 Episcopalian schools, 3 Church of Scotland 
schools, one a United Free Church school, and 21 unclassified 
schools. In some cases the buildings and site were sold out- 
right,. in other cases they were leased. 

In regard to the appointment of teachers in Episcopal transferred 
schools, difficulty is experienced owing to the small number of 
such schools and the scarcity of teachers belonging to that 
denomination. 


In one education area the procedure is informal and consists merely in the 
selection by the Episcopalian representative on the Education Committee 
of the most suitable candidate who belongs to the Episcopal Church, if such 
acandidateisavailabe. If none isavailable,a Presbyterian may be appointed. 
Such appointments are accepted by the Church authorities without question. 
Another Education Authority advertise the special conditions attached to 
the post, and intimate the appointment to the Episcopal Church authorities 
of the Diocese, In another area the Church nominate a person to whom 
application for approval must be made, and the Authority make the neces- 
sary applications before issuing appointment notices. 


The provision that the time set apart for religious instruction 
must not be less than before the transfer of the school seems, on 
the whole, to have been scrupulously observed. The length of 
the period varies in the different schools, but it is common for 
an hour a day to be devoted to religious instruction in Catholic 
schools. Both Catholic and Episcopalian supervisors of religious 
instruction are usually nominated by the Ecclesiastical Authorities 
and formally appointed by the Education Authority. Sometimes, 
however, the appointment of supervisors is left entirely to the 
Church. They are admitted to the schools at all times when 
religious instruction is being given. 

The Act of 1918 provided that schools established after the 
passing of the Act, to which Section 18 would have applied if 
they had been in existence at that date might, with the consent of 
the Scottish Education Department, be transferred to the Educa- 
tion Authority to be held under similar conditions. The 
managers of three Catholic schools have availed themselves of 
this right and transferred their newly established schools to the 
Education Authority. The apostles of compulsory State educa- 
tion in England may be somewhat surprised to learn that when 
in 1926 the trustees of a Catholic school, established after the 
passing of the Act, obtained the consent of the Scottish Education 
Department to the transfer of the school to the Education 
Authority, the Authority refused to accept the proposed transfer 
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and, in an action of declaration brought by the trustees, main- 
tained that their consent was a condition precedent to a valid 
transfer! The case was taken to the House of Lords, which held 
that the consent of the Authority was not a condition precedent 
to a valid transfer and that, as the Department had given their 
consent, the Authority were bound to accept the transfer. 

One of the great merits of the present Scottish educational 
system is that the State provides not only for primary education 
but also for secondary education and the training of teachers. 
Secondary education is provided in Catholic and Episcopalian 
schools where the demand is sufficient to justify such a measure. 
It is of two types—junior, providing a three-year course suitable 
for pupils between the ages of 12 and 15, and senior, providing 
a five- or six-year course for pupils between the ages of 12 and 
17 or 18. The time devoted to religious instruction varies, but 
is usually from three to four hours a week. Junior secondary 
education is usually given to Catholic and Episcopalian children 
in the same building as the primary instruction, although in 
certain areas where there are a large number of Catholic children 
the Catholic junior secondary pupils from certain transferred 
schools have been placed in separate Catholic schools. There 
are also 20 Catholic secondary schools of the senior type. The 
Episcopalians have no schools for senior secondary education. 
Episcopalians, therefore, and Catholics living in areas where 
there are no secondary schools for their children, send the 
children to the ordinary secondary schools and exercise their 
right under the Conscience Clause to withdraw their children 
during periods of religious instruction. In schools where there 
are a sufficient number of Catholic or Episcopalian children 
provision is sometimes made for their religious instruction. 
The training colleges in Scotland are now managed by a National 
Committee which bears all the financial burdens and owns the 
property. In 1921 the Catholic and Episcopalian training 
colleges were transferred to this National Committee and their 
management was delegated to special Committees for Denomina- 
tional Colleges. The Episcopal training college had subsequently 
to be closed owing to the small number of students, but there are 
two flourishing Catholic training colleges for women in Scotland, 
one run by the Sisters of Notre Dame and the other by the 
Society of the Sacred Heart. The scheme of instruction given in 
them is drawn up by the college and approved by the Diocesan 
Committee for the college. This arrangement has proved to be 
notably successful and has given abundant satisfaction to both 
parties concerned. 

The Local Government (Scotland) Act of 1929 jntroduced 
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certain administrative and other changes into the Scottish 
educational system. The ad hoc Education Authorities set up 
under the Act of 1918 were abolished and their powers were 
transferred to the County Councils and to the Town Councils of 
Aberdeen, Dundee, Edinburgh, and Glasgow. Provision was 
made for the appointment of Education Committees which were 
to include two persons interested in the promotion of religious 
instruction to be nominated by a meeting of representatives of 
the Churches or denominational bodies having duly constituted 
Churches or other regularly appointed places of worship in the 
area, and, where a Council maintained a transferred school, at least 
one representative nominated by the Church or denominational 
body by whom the teachers in the school are required to be 
approved as regards religious belief and character. Under the 
terms of this provision there are two Catholic representatives in 
six educational areas, and in one area there are actually three 
Catholic representatives. Provision has never had to be made 
for more than one Episcopalian representative in any one area. 
All matters affecting religious instruction are referred by the 1929 
Act to the Education Committee. The Council may take no 
action without the Committee’s advice. Indeed, the Act of 1929 
actually strengthened Section 18 of the Act of 1918 on the giving 
of religious instruction. For it provided that it should not be 
lawful for a Council to discontinue the provision of instruction 
in religion unless and until a resolution in favour of such dis- 
continuance, duly passed by the Council, has been submitted to 
a poll of the local government electors for the County or Burgh 
taken for the purpose, and has been approved by a majority of 
electors voting thereat. 

Religious education in Scotland is thus safeguarded by the 
most solid and substantial guarantees. The Scottish solution to 
the problem of religious education is strictly in accordance with 
the principles of distributive justice. Indeed, Pope Pius XI may 
well have been thinking of the educational settlements in Scotland 
(1918) and Holland (1920) when he wrote these words in his: 
encyclical Dipini Il/lius Magistri (1929): 


Let no one say that in a nation where there are different religious beliefs, 
it is impossible to provide for public instruction otherwise than by neutral 
or mixed schools, In such a case it becomes the duty of the State, indeed it 
is the easier and more reasonable method of procedure, to leave free scope 
to the initiative of the Church and the family, while giving them such 
assistance as justice demands. That this can be done to the full satisfaction 
of families, and to the advantage of education and of public peace and 
tranquillity, is clear from the actual experience of some countries comprising 
different religious denominations There the school legislation respects the 
rights of the family, and Catholics are free to follow their own system 0 
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teaching in schools that are entirely Catholic. Nor is distributive justice 
lost sight of, as is evidenced by the financial aid granted by the State to the 
several schools demanded by the families. 


One is c8mpelled, then, to ask whether the general principles of 
the eminently reasonable Scottish educational settlement, which 
so strictly accords with distributive justice, cannot be applied to 
England. Or are the conditions of the two countries so vastly 
different that a common solution, even on the level of general 
principles, is ‘quite unthinkable? 


It will be as well, aise, to state the obstacles or difficulties that 
may seem to stand in the way of the application to England of 
the principles of the Scottish Education Act of 1918, as modified 
by the Local Government Act of 1929. 

1. The obvious fact that England is not Scotland. Her 
traditions are different, her ways of life diverge at many points. 
Geography, national temperament, character—the differences are 
clear to all. More important, the culture of Scotland, based 
largely on Presbyterianism, is far more homogeneous than that 
of England. Religious sects are not so numerous or so powerful. 
As we have seen, there are only three main religious b/ocs in 
Scotland—Presbyterians (Church of Scotland and Free Church), 
Catholics, and Episcopalians. England contains numerous 
Free Church bodies and at the same time is swept by a powerful 
tide of materialism and secularism which is not active to anything 
like the same degree in Scotland. Ina word, Scotland is a more 
religious country, and in consequence has a more homogeneous 
culture, than England. 

2. The proportion of denominational schools to provided 
schools in England today is profoundly different from that in 
Scotland in 1918. Whereas in Scotland sonie 301 denominational 
schools were united with 2926 public schools, in England at the 
present time there are 10,553 denominational schools and 10,363 
provided schools. The problem is therefore one of much 
greater magnitude in England. 

3. The administrative units in England and Scotland are 
dissimilar. In Scotland there are only 37 Education Authorities, 
whereas in England there are as many as 314. The administra- 
tive activity necessitated by the transfer of schools would there- 
fore be much greater in England than in Scotland. 

4. England has a special problem of her own which does not 
exist in Scotland—the “‘single-school area”’, in which the Church 
of England enjoys an (effective monopoly of education both as 
regards the appointment of teachers and the giving of religious 
instruction. This has long been a grievance with Free Church- 
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men who have been excluded from the great majority of teaching 
posts in these schools and have exercised the right to withdraw 
their children during periods of religious instruction. 

5. Perhaps the most fundamental objection of all¥ the State 
in England may conceivably lose any Christian character that it 
now possesses. If the religious denominations in England are 
to hand over their schools to a power that may possibly be, say in 
twenty years, dogmatically atheist, can they rest content with 
even the most substantial guarantees as to freedom of religious 
instruction? Can the denominations afford to gamble with the 
souls of their children in this matter? This objection is really 
formidable and must be squarely faced. 

Let us now try to answer these objections and to see what 
positive advantages can be urged in favour of the application of 
the general principles of the Scottish solution to England. 
While fully admitting the cogency of the objection that England 
is not Scotland and that her traditions and way of life differ 
profoundly, this should not affect the translation into English 
terms of the general principles of the Scottish educational settlement. 
For that solution is based on strict distributive justice and, as 
such, is unaffected by questions of geography and _ national 
temperament. The principles of the settlement are universally 
valid and, as we have seen, have been expressly commended to 
Catholics by no less an authority than Pope Pius XI. The 
second objection—that the proportion of denominational schools 
to State-provided schools is much larger in England than in 
Scotland—has been effectively answered by thé Bishop of 
Chichester. “If,” writes the Bishop, “‘the uniting of 284 volun- 
tary schools with 2928 ordinary schools was worth while from 
the point of view of the Education Authority and the teachers in 
Scotland, how much greater is the gain to both teachers and 
Local Education Authorities from uniting 10,553 voluntary 
schools with 10,363 Council schools in England.”* English 
critics of the dual system make much of its administrative in- 
convenience. The Scottish solution provides the perfect 
answer to their criticism while safeguarding the rights of religion. 
The disparity between the administrative units in England and 
Scotland—the third objection—is only a temporary phenomenon 
which, in any case, will soon disappear. Plans are already atoot 
to secure a drastic reduction in the number of Local Education 
Authorities in England. The administrative unit in England 
will then become similar to that of Scotland whatever action 
may or may not be taken in regard to the Scottish provisions for 
religious instruction. The problem of the “‘single-school area”, 
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* Church Times, 8 January, 1943. 
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which is peculiar to England, calls for a Christian and statesman- 
like solution on the lines suggested by the Bishop of Chichester, 
who writes, ““Where, say, eighty-five per cent of the children in 
a denominational school belong to that denomination, it seems 
reasonable that all teachers should belong to that denomination. 
But there are many Church of England schools which are not 
of that character and include a number of Nonconformist 
children, e.g. in single-school areas. It would seem to me to be 
fair that in such schools the possibility of one or more Non- 
conformist members of the staff, according to the size of the 
school and the number of Nonconformist children, should be 
frankly recognized, and that means should be found at the stage 
of ‘approval’ for the co-operation of Nonconformist represen- 
tatives as such.”* The single-school area is, of course, a problem 
that exclusively affects Church of England and Free Church 
parents in this country. The rancour and animosity that charac- 
terized the relations of these two religious bodies during the 
fight over the Education Act at the beginning of the century seem 
now to have disappeared almost completely. It is, surely, not 
too much to hope that a reasonable compromise solution may be 
found to the single-school area problem which amply safeguards 
the beliefs of both parties in the matter of religious instruction. 
The danger of handing over the denominational schools to a 
State which may depart altogether from the Christian tradition 
and become hardened in a secular pattern is a very real one. It 
would be foolish to minimize the magnitude of this danger. Yet 
what are the alternatives? If thé State becomes officially secular, 
as it did in France in 1905, it is almost certain to lay its hands on 
the denominational schools, to control them if not forcibly to 
dissolve them. If, on the other hand, while the State is still 
officially Christian and an Established Church still exists in this 
country, a legislative enactment embodies the general principles 
of the Scottish settlement, there is proportionately less danger 
that the State will act in an arbitrary manner in the future. Much 
confidence, I would suggest, can be placed in the Englishman’s 
fundamental sense of justice and fair play. Not willingly will 
Englishmen let minorities suffer from injustice and oppression. 
And as the Scottish solution has such a strict regard for dis- 
tributive justice, it will almost certainly be welcomed by the 
average Englishman if upheld as an instrument of plain justice and 
not as a weapon of religious propaganda. In short, if we wish 
England to remain Christian and to secure justice for the Christian 
schools, zow is the time for action to be taken. Tomorrow secular- 
ism and materialism may have hardened, and it will be too late. 


-* Thid. 
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Finally, then, as it has been shown that none of the difficulties 
and objections to the translation of the Scottish settlement into 
English terms are really insuperable, what are the positive advan- 
tages to be gained by its acceptance? 

1. The immense advantage of full religious instruction safe- 
' guarded by precise and comprehensive guarantees. Implicit 
in the Scottish Act is the recognition of the priority of the 
family and the right of parents to determine the education of 
their children. Not only would the denominational bodies be 
safeguarded as to the religious belief and moral character of 
the teachers in their schools. They would also receive a guaran- 
tee that the periods set aside for religious instruction by these 
approved teachers should continue as before the transfer. Each 
denomination would be able to teach its own children from the 
fullness of its religious position. There is already perceptible, 
both in Anglican and Free Church circles, the beginning of a 
revolt against the type of Modernism implied’ in an agreed 
syllabus of religious teaching, which is in effect the lowest 
common multiple of the distinctive tenets of both bodies. The 
Anglican Church Times of 8 January, 1943, in a leading article 
recommending the Scottish settlement to its readers, utters a 
stern protest against “‘the cynical precipitation of the children in 
Church schools into the quagmire of agreed-syllabus undenomina- 
tionalism”. The acceptance of the Scottish plan for religious 
instruction in the various denominational schools would not 
necessarily make an end of common syllabuses agreed locally by 
Anglicans and Free Churchmen. But it would enable each 
religious body to teach its children the whole of their Faith. 
Full doctrinal instruction, given according to the denominational 
pattern, is the keynote of the Scottish system. And only thus can 
England remain a Christian country. 

2. The Scottish solution eliminates administrative dualism, 
i.e. the dual system, while preserving religious dualism, the 
distinctive denominational character of the schools. The main 
burden of the attack of educational reformers on the dual system 
as its exists in England today is directed against its obvious 
administrative clumsiness. By selling or leasing their schools 
to the State the religious denominations would answer the 
objections of the secular reformers while preserving the dis- 
tinctive character and “‘atmosphere”’ of their schools. 

3. The second line of attack of opponents of the present dual 
system is to criticize the denominational schools on grounds of 
their alleged inefficiency. The Scottish settlement provides the 
answer. All schools would be, in the Scottish use of the term, 
public schools, The State would supervise their curriculum 
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and be responsjble for their inspection. The efficiency of the 
teachers would concern the State as much as it would the denomi- 
nations concerned. Accusations of inefficiency levelled against 
denominational instruction would simply become irrelevant. 

4. Lastly, the Scottish settlement is to be strongly recom- 
mended to all religious denominations on financial grounds. 
With the increase in the standard of education and its growing 
cost, together with the rise in the cost of living and the mounting 
tide of taxation, it is becoming increasingly hard for religious 
denominations to maintain their own schools, however generously 
they may be assisted by the State. In twenty years’ time, perhaps, 
they will find this task altogether beyond their financial powers. 
Now if the Scottish solution is adopted, the State will own and 
maintain the school buildings and equipment and bear all financial 
costs, including the provision of new schools. Any inefficiency 
that may at present exist in denominational schools in England 
is largely due to lack of finance, which has prevented the religious 
bodies from paying for the best teachers and securing the best 
and newest buildings and equipment. This difficulty would 
be resolved as soon as the school property became State property 
and the State incurred the obligation to maintain and renew the 
property and meet all the running expenses, including the pay- 
ment of fully qualified teachers. 

In conclusion, then, we have seen that the objections that can 
be raised against the application of the general principles of the 
Scottish educational settlement to England are more apparent 
than real. All save one will not bear a close scrutiny. On the 
other hand, there are the strongest reasons why the principles of 
the Scottish Act should be introduced at the earliest possible 
opportunity. It commends itself with great force on purely 
religious grounds; it makes an end of administrative dualism; it 
ensures the efficiency of the teachers and the standard of educa- 
tion; and it resolves those financial difficulties that increasingly 
stand in the way of denominational schools. Above all, the 
Scottish settlement embodies the abiding and changeless prin- 
ciples of distributive justice. Equal educational opportunity 
and the right of parents to choose the education of their children 
are both respected. There would seem, then, to be overwhelming 
arguments in favour of the immediate acceptance of the principles 
of this settlement by all English Christians who are anxious to safe- 
guard the Faith of their children and the future of their country.* 
' R. A. L. SMITH 








* I wish to thank the officials of the Board of Education for permitting me to use 
their library, and Me. A. C. F. Beales for his kindness in reading this article in 
manuscript, . 
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CATHOLICS AND MEDICAL PLANNING 


“Report of Medical Planning Commission” (British Medical Journal, 


20 June, 1942). 
*‘Medical Planning Research: interim report by group of ‘under 
4s5’s’”” (Lancet, 21 November, 1942). 
Medicine Tomorrow. Socialist Mecical Association. (6d.) 
The Future of Medicine. By Dr. Stark Murray. (Gollancz. 9¢.) 
P.E.P. Britain’s Health. (Pelican Special. 9d.) 


Health of the Future. By Aleck Bourne. (Penguin Special. 94.) 


LANNING for the post-war world has now become a 
parlour game for everyone, but no section of the people 
has been engaged in it longer or more earnestly than the medical 
profession. To their credit be it said that a desire for a re- 
examination of their position vis a vis the public, and a desire 
to carry out their vocation more thoroughly, has been very 
evident in medical circles ever since the last war. Of all the 
documents which head this article, the draft report of the Medical 
Planning Commission instituted by the British Medical Asso- 
ciation in 1941 puts the case for reform most convincingly. 
In effect, it points out that the present medical services are 
deficient in three main respects. Firstly, the administrative 
system is confused and wasteful of money and effort, a fact 
easily explained by its diverse origins in the Poor Law, in the 
much younger environmental Public Health Service and in a 
multifarious group of humanitarian legislative measures passed 
in recent years. Two important statutory medical services are 
outside the province of the major local authorities altogether, 
i.e. the National Health Insurance and the Factory Medical 
Service. Secondly, it is painfully obvious that the organization 
of the personal health services may well give grounds for com- 
plaint by the public. The defect of overwhelming importance 
is that the benefits of the National Health Insurance Act, 1911, 
are restricted to wage-earners, though the needs of dependants 
are no less. Furthermore, “‘the benefits of the scheme are also 
severely limited in that they do not include as statutory benefits 
consultant, specialist and institutional services”. This point is 
of the greatest importance, for now, even more than in 1911, 
these services are necessities for adequate medical attendance 
and not luxuries. It would be untrue to say that under our 
present regime the poor have always, or even usually, to go 
without them; the accusation is that they are provided in a 
patchy and haphazard manner by competing agencies. Another 
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anomaly is that a large and important group of clinical services 
including tuberculosis, venereal disease, treatment of minor 
ailments in school-children, and ante-natal clinics are provided 
by the Public Health authorities without much contact with the 
hospitals or private practitioners who are the normal treating 
agencies. There are excellent historical reasons for this situa- 
tion, as treatment under then existing conditions had proved 
hopelessly inadequate for the poor until the Public Health 
authorities assumed responsibility, often very reluctantly. None 
the less the position is now indefensible as a piece of organiza- 
tion. Finally, many of the doctors themselves are thoroughly 
discontented with the conditions of their work. Their isola- 
tion as individual practitioners was dignified, convenient, and 
perfectly appropriate in the days when the best doctor could 
offer little more than his professional training and five unaided 
senses for the service of his patient. Nowadays he is not doing 
justice to his trust if he fails to utilize modern facilities for diag- 
nosis arid treatment, which involve aptitudes no one man can 
acquire and apparatus no individual can afford. The “good- 
class” practitioner.in a well-organized partnership may feel 
little need for change, but too much general practice still consists 
of scamped work in a cramped surgery “unworthy of my 
patients and of me’’, as a doctor recently remarked to the writer. 
The younger generation of doctors are impatient, too, of un- 
necessary disease and of the social conditions which produce it. 
They itch for opportunities of applying their knowledge of the 
recent great advances in preventive medicine. This will be particu- 
larly true of the men and women practitioners who leave the ser- 
vices well schooled in the art of keeping people healthy. These 
are only the beginnings of the general practitioner’s grievances. 
The economics of the profession have gone all wrong. Medical 
education, especially specialist education, has become so long 
and costly that oppressively high fees have to be charged during 
the brief heyday of a specialist’s life. If a doctor decides to go 
into general practice there is a large outlay for purchase, and 
“the proportion of practitioners who carry a heavy financial 
burden in their early years is growing’. It is surely a grave 
defect that only the privately endowed members of an essential 
profession should be able to pass their early years free from the 
haunting shadow of debt. 

The hospital position has been so much canvassed that it is 
unnecessary to describe it in any detail. To the foreign ob- 
server it is one of the strangest examples of British “‘muddling 
along”. The existence of two totally different and competing 
hospital systems might be a matter for indifference if all the 
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population had prompt and easy access to such in-patient and 
out-patient treatment as they required; if the voluntary hos- 
pitals could all pay their way and could be closed down if redun- 
dant or inefficient; and if the municipal hospitals all reached the 
same standard of equipment and staffing as the best voluntary 
hospitals. But as we all know, the true position is very different. 
Before the organization carried out by the Emergency Medical 
Service, the distribution of hospitals outside the great towns 
was shockingly uneven and great areas of the country were 
poorly served. In many areas the wide powers conferred by the 
Local Government Act have been little used and hospitals are 
still under the Public Assistance Authorities. Even in other- 
wise well managed institutions, waiting-lists are allowed to 
grow to absurd dimensions, out-patient departments are too 
often ill-organized and highly inconvenient. Certainly the 
public did not realize how many of the smaller hospitals had 
long outlived their usefulness and failed to attain reasonable 
standards of efficiency. 

Let it be recognized that the foregoing picture soberly con- 
sidered does not afford any material for shame or scandal. Both 
rich and poor in Britain are on the whole probably as well cared 
for medically as anywhere in the world, infinitely better than 
they ever have been in the world’s history. Whether one is 
wholly satisfied depends on the complacency with which one 
bears the misfortunes of others. In the present temper of the 
nation, the provision is not considered good enough. Hence 
the famous assumption B. of the Beveridge Report—“Compre- 
hensive health and rehabilitation services for prevention and 
cure of disease and restoration of capacity for work, available 
to all members of the community.” The British Medical Asso- 
ciation scheme, the “under 45’s’” scheme, the plan of the 
Socialist Medical Association, and the individual surveys of Dr. 
Alec Bourne and Dr. Stark Murray had all presented the same 
ideal in hardly varying language, indeed the unanimity of the 
thought is quite remarkable. . As the B.M.A. Plan puts it, “the 
objects of medical service in this country are (4) to provide a 
system of medical service directed towards the achievement of 
positive health, the prevention of disease and the relief of sick- 
ness, (4) to render available to every individual all necessary 
medical services, both general and specialist and both domiciliary 
and institutional”’. 

The first question we have to ask is whether this ideal is 
consonant with Catholic thought. It seems to the writer to be 
profoundly so. The Encyclicals do not, we believe, directly 
touch on the place of medicine in the social system, but it may 
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surely be assumed that health services are among the “‘necessaries 
of life’? which are part of the right of the humblest in a Chris- 
tian community. The social doctrine of the Church is not 
equalitarian, but neither is the Beveridge “assumption” nor the 
B.M.A. plan. The early Church went much further than this in 
communal sharing of privileges and possessions. One cannot 
say that it is inconsistent with the principles of a Christian 
state that an obligation to give all members of the community 
the opportunity for health and freedom from suffering should 
be recognized. The medical profession with all its faults has 
adhered staunchly to the principle that the discoveries of science 
(which is only another phrase for revelations of God’s laws in 
nature) should be accessible to a//. No recognized practitioner 
can patent a discovery. It is not a long step further to pro- 
claiming that the benefits of medical knowledge should in fact 
be available to all. We are our brother’s keepers. 

The question then arises how far the Catholic’s freedom of 
conscience and respect for individual dignity will be affected 
by means adopted to put the ideal of a national and complete 
medical service into practice. Before we return to the planners 
let us consider the obvious solution (some allege the Catholic 
solution) of having no plan, or at least no new plan, at all and 
leaving the whole matter to individual bargaining between 
doctor and patient, the financial difficulties being presumably 
met by a general rise in wages. This point of view has few 
advocates as it is commonly recognized that the immense com- 
plexity and expense of modern medical treatment demands 
some form of national organization. Further, costs of illness 
are so high that no general rise of wages could enable the vast 
bulk of the workers to cover charges for treatment at home and 
in hospital for themselves and their dependants, throughout 
their whole lives. The doctrinaire libertarian seems to forget 
that sickness is in itself disabling. High rates of wages are of no 
help in paying bills if one is too old or too ill to be earning. 
Under a system of private arrangements, moreover, there could 
be no guarantee that costs would not rise disproportionately to 
wages. In the boom period of 1928—z29 the writer was fortunate 
enough to be sent on a medical tour in the United States, where 
the charitable foundations are the richest in the world, and the 
workers were then enjoying a prosperity which exceeded any- 
thing the world has known or will know again in our lifetime. 
Yet the cost of medical treatment, and especially of surgical 
or obstetrical care, had risen so high that the relatively poor 
were actually worse off in sickness than the absolutely poor in 
England. The expenses of a bad confinement would cripple a 
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young couple tor years and a surgical operation would exhaust 
the savings of a family. The effect in encouraging family 
limitation was obvious and disastrous. 

Of all the schemes before the country, that of the Socialist 
Medical Association (Medicine Tomorrow) is naturally the 
most cut and dried. “The service,” says the writers, “should 
be one for the entire nation and not one for the poor or any 
other section of the community. It should not be possible for 
anyone to obtain in any way a better service than that pro- 
vided.”” The choice of doctor is apparently excluded, all doctors 
and other medical personnel should be whole-time officers of 
the service. All hospitals are to be owned by the State, and 
probably controlled by a National Corporation like the B.B.C. 
It is not clear how much, if any, individual autonomy is to be 
left to their governors. To implement the service the country 
is to be cut up into units of 100,000 population with a 1,000- 
bedded hospital and so many doctors functioning in each, and 
the country as a whole would be divided into administrative 
regions. Dr. Stark Murray is somewhat less rigid, though his 
administrative outlines are the same. He would apparently 
allow more freedom to the hospitals, but he would have all his 
general practitioners paid on an equal basis—irrespective of 
work and seniority, a system which, incidentally, has failed to 
work even in Soviet Russia. The service would be free to all, 
but “this will not prevent any who are so possessed of anachro- 
nistic anti-social habits as to wish to make their own arrange- 
ments from doing so’”’. Another medical writer, Dr. Marwood, 
refers with horror to the fact that “‘several doctors may visit the 
same small district or even same street on any one day”. The 
average Catholic, undeterred by the charge of anachronism, will 
probably retort that it would be much more horrible if only one 
doctor visited the same street or district on any one day, and 
for once the public and the bulk of the medical profession are 
wholeheartedly on what one may assume to be the Catholic side. 

In the scheme drawn up by the B.M.A. and accepted with 
minor alterations by the branches of that organization, great 
importance was attached to free choice of doctor on the ground 
that “unless he has the confidence of his patient he (the doctor) 
starts with a handicap which renders successful treatment less 
likely” —‘“‘Hence the right of a patient to change his doctor 
and of a doctor not to accept a patient should be safeguarded”. 
A very important proposal, included in all the schemes under 
discussion, might actually give the patient in scattered or subur- 
ban districts a wider choice than he has today. It is suggested 
that doctors should be grouped round Health Centres, where 
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they would have their surgeries and joint amenities such as few 
private practitioners can now offer. Here will be situated a 
small clinical laboratory for those diagnostic examinations which 
mean all the difference between good and bad medical care, a 
nurse and masseuse to save weary journeys to hospital, and clerks 
to do the record- and form-keeping which weighs like lead on 
the medical mind. The family would be the normal unit, but 
individual members could choose their doctors as they desired. 
In the various plans there is a dangerous tendency to over- 
load the Health Centres with subsidiary work, much of it un- 
suitable, but the fundamental idea is excellent. 

It was the original intention of the B.M.A. to cover only the 
present National Health Insurance contributors and their depen- 
dents in the new plans. This would have included about 90 
per cent of the population and have left 10 per cent to main- 
tain private practice. Now that the principle of compulsory 
insurance for all has been included in the Beveridge Report, 
and accepted informally by representatives of the profession, it 
is difficult to see what the future of private practice will be. 
It is possible that better-off people may avoid the Health Centres 
as they avoid the elementary schools which are legally available 
for their children, and will demand to see the doctors of their 
choice at private consulting rooms. But if the centres are as 
well run and equipped as they should be the number of people 
who prefer to pay twice over for a rather nebulous advantage 
will be quite small. It is important, however, that the choice 
should be left open. Much more difficult to define than the 
position of the patient under the new scheme is that of the doctor. 
If all the population are in a state contributory scheme, how 7s 
the doctor to avoid becoming a Civil Servant? Excitement and 
anxiety about this point in the medical profession are intense. 
There is still no love for full-time service among doctors as a 
class, and here something is contemplated much more funda- 
mental than an increase of salaried appointments (which have 
been found to be perfectly satisfactory for specific purposes). 
There is a definite risk of the absorption of a whole learned 
profession into a branch of the Civil or Municipal Service. 
Now under the present system doctors may be constrained by 
the exigencies of their work, and they may not be altogether 
independent of the goodwill of their patients, but far more do 
they dread the rule of official superiors—especially when there 
is no longer any independent body of professional opinion to 
support them. Everyone would be inside the concentration 
camp! Some go much too far in demanding complete freedom 
from control and supervision in their professional work even 
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when paid by public money; a privilege which is claimed by no 
other profession and would be very detrimental to ours. But all 
experience shows that the fear of destroying initiative and that 
free spreading of the wings which is of the essence of progress 
in medical science is a very real one. The position of the full- 
time Catholic doctor who feels impelled to protest against some 
breach of medico-moral law incident to his routine duties has 
hitherto been protected but might become very precarious in 
course of time if the profession became wholly official. 

The B.M.A. scheme and the plan of the “‘under 45’s”’ pub- 
lished in the Lancet both suggest that the situation could be 
mitigated by payment on a basic rate (with increments for 
seniority), plus a capitation fee for every patient on the panel, 
plus any fees‘earned at clinics or by other extra work. This 
would give variety and a possibility of independence in outlook. 
It would, of course, become of very great importance to streng- 
then the professional organizations of doctors and incidentally 
of Catholic doctors. 

In practice, the chief administrative difficulty will probably 
arise over the supervision of certification. Given free choice 
of doctor, valuable monetary benefits during sickness, a vast 
amount of war and post-war weariness, added to the natural 
tendency of mankind to prefer leisure to work, and we have all 
the ingredients of a serious situation. The doctor should certainly 
be the best judge of his own patient’s physical state and inter- 
ference between doctor and patient on a clinical matter is felt 
to be intolerable. But unless some agreed standards can be 
maintained patients will inevitably tend to drift towards the 
practitioner with the widest views on unfitness for work. It 
will be a nice problem to check misuse of the funds while at the 
same time maintaining the authority and professional rights 
of the doctor. A system of appeal courts or committees for 
disputed cases cannot be avoided. 

A great part of the planning schemes is devoted to elaborate 
administrative reorganizations which have no particular Catholic 
significance and indeed are of little immediate importance as 
Government speakers have hinted strongly that the present 
local health authorities must carry on with only minor changes. 
There is much to be said for the existing system of ultimate 
control by elected committees representing the “‘consumer”’, 
i.e. the general public, provided that the medical profession are 
allowed to get on with the technical and administrative work. 
Many of the proposed reforms show lack of administrative ex- 
perience in the planners and could only bring into being a net- 
work of useless and vexatious committees. 
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In regard to hospitals, however, extensive changes cannot be 
long avoided. The chaotic situation existing before the war 
had to be modified in 1939 by the formation of the Emergency 
Hospital Service, which carried out a certain amount of amalga- 
mation under the control of the Ministry of Health and of 
Regional Officers. The scheme is far from perfect, but it has 
wrought such marked improvement in efficiency of service that 
no one doubts it will be expanded and developed as the basis 
for a permanent hospital system. The most probable imme- 
diate line of development will be the formation of a Regional 
Hospitals Board in each of a number (about 12) of different areas. 
It is practically certain now that individua. hospitals will retain 
their autonomy, but standards will be raised, overlapping avoided 
and conditions of service in the different hospitals equalized. 
A survey conducted by distinguished medical men has already 
been ordered by the Ministry of Health, and should be the 
beginning of great things. How will Catholic hospitals fare 
under this dispensation? Provided the situation is carefully 
watched and that Catholics are represented on any Regional 
Council or Committee, the changes should be all to the good. 
If the Catholicity of a hospital is respected there can be no 
harm in expecting it to conform to accepted standards of efficiency 
and of staffing. With few exceptions, our existing institutions 
would certainly emerge triumphantly from any such test. 

As a part of the preparation for the Beveridge scheme the 
Government is already negotiating with a representative -com- 
mittee of the profession on-the details of a “unified and com- 
prehensive” health service. The Committee has no power to 
bind the profession and all decisions will be referred back to 
Parliament and to the professional associations. Enough has 
been said to show that Catholic principles are deeply involved 
and that Catholic thought has a priceless opportunity for con- 


tributing to the national good. 
LetiT1A FArtrRFIeELD, C.B.E., M.D., D.P.H. 


(The London County Council are not responsible for any opinions expressed in the above 
article.) 





Some Recent Books 


The Crisis of the Modern World. By René Guénon. Translated by 
Arthur Osborne. Pp. 170. (Luzac & Co. 1942. 65.) : 


THat there is something ‘wrong with modern Europe is now a 
commonplace: only the most stupid, the most obstinately stupid, can 
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still cling to the dogma of Progress. But though no intelligent person 
can now suppose that the course of human history necessarily proceeds 
from.a worse state to a better, from darkness into light, it is not so 
clear that so-called intelligent people in general have really changed 
their minds as to the character of the ‘‘better’’, the nature of the 
‘‘light’’, The adherents of the dogma of Progress so often envisaged 
progress as an indefinite extension of applied science, as an increasing 
production of the means to comfort, as a widening equalization of 
mankind, as liberation from tradition and religion (except perhaps 
from a mere travesty of religion, a vague sentimentality, a superficial 
moralizing, the dregs of true spirituality); and, though it is now 
impossible to assert a /aw of progress, even in this superficial sense, 
how many of those who realize the instability of our civilization have 
also changed their idea of what constitutes progress? Too many 
regard the present crisis as an unwelcome interruption in the process 
of substituting quantity for quality, matter for spirit, man for God. 
That modern Europe (or rather the West) has been guilty of a 
progressive materialization, and that it is this materialization which 
has proved the curse and ruin of the West (a curse which it has en- 
deavoured to inflict on the East also, under the specious names of 
“‘enlightenment’’, “‘progress’’, etc.), is uncompromisingly shown by 
René Guénon in his book, The Crisis of the Modern World. He traces 
back the decadence of Western civilization to the fourteenth century 
and exhibits the Renaissance and the Reformation as results made 
possible by the preceding decadence and break with tradition. The 
much-lauded Humanism has turned into contemporary laicism, and 
this in practice means materialism, concentration on man’s material 
needs, the tendency to value only what is tangible and visible; the 
invisible and immaterial is either denied or declared ‘‘unknowable’’, 
i.e. declared an object of indifference. What is it that gives science the 
prestige it enjoys in the mind of the general public, if not the practical 
results it makes possible? The individualism that manifests itself both 
in Humanism and in Protestantism comes to mean the negation of the 
supra-individual (in the sense of absolute principles and transcendent 
Spirit), while this hyper-individualism ends, surprisingly perhaps, in 
the domination of quantity (“‘counting heads’’ takes the place of 
reference to sure principle), and the man-centred denial of the supra- 
human ends in the mechanization of man, whose sole good is taken to 
lie in production, industry, comfort, economic prosperity. This 
spirit of practical materialism has permeated our Western civilization, 
showing itself both in “‘bourgeois”’ and Marxist ideals: indeed the 
favour shown towards Russian Socialism in certain quarters seems to 
be inspired by the hopes it arouses of achieving a successful, purely 
materialistic, purely human (and so fundamentally anti-human) 
civilization. It is, therefore, a Reform of the West that is required 
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rather than a Defence of the West, unless by the latter phrase is under- 
stood a defence of the good that still remains in the West and which 
derives from its Christian tradition. In what is our Western civiliza- 
tion, i.e. specifically modern civilization, superior, save in the amazing 
development of technical appliances and means of poodustion'nand 
destruction? The god of Quantity reigns supreme. 

If the West has bowed down before false gods and its decline has 
produced the present crisis of the world, what is the path that should 
be followed? In the eyes of M. Guénon the West must regain a 
living contact with tradition, which for the West means the Christian 
tradition. This tradition is preserved only in Catholicism, but it is 
there as a potentiality for the regeneration of the West rather than as 
an actually operative factor, on any extensive scale at least, since so 
many Catholics are themselves infected with the Ze/fgeist. This is 
unfortunately only too true: it can hardly be denied that for many 
Catholics religion is little more than a department of life, a relic of the 
past, a formality: they would not perhaps recognize this, still less admit 
it openly; but they sit very lightly to their Faith for all that. M. 
Guénon (who is not apparently an orthodox Christian) looks for aid, 
direct or indirect, from the East, believing that there a tradition of the 
superiority of quality, of intellectuality (which he equates with 
spirituality, opposing it to “‘profane’’ philosophy, science and history), 
has been preserved. But in turning to the East M. Guénon most 
emphatically does not mean to ally himself with theosophical quacks, 
for these are Western charlatans or orientals who do not represent the 
true oriental tradition. He hopes rather for a meeting of East and 
West on the metaphysical plane, that the East should help the West to 
recover its own tradition, and, though this notion will, no doubt, 
appear to many in a somewhat exotic and fantastic light, there seems 
to be no a priori reason why a knowledge of the genuine religious 
tradition of the East should not help the West to recover //s own 
(richer and revealed) tradition—to the ultimate benefit of East as well 
as West. 

But whatever the East may or may not be able to contribute to the 
regeneration of the modern world, and whether we are willing or 
unwilling to attribute that value to the Eastern traditions that M. 
Guénon attributes to them, it is perfectly true that without a clear 
recognition of the superiority of quality over quantity and of the 
primacy of the spiritual that regeneration is out of the question. If 
the East has anything to teach us, one of its most valuable lessons 
would be the lesson that the West has unlearned anid must relearn, 
that of the superiority of contemplation to “‘action’’. In the modern 
West contemplation and genuine mystical experience, for instance, are 
looked on rather as pathological phenomena than as the highest activity 
of man: after all, they do not contribute to the increase of wealth or 
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to the mechanization of the world and of human life: they are, there- 
fore, idle and vain occupations, unworthy of homo faber. How much 
better, thinks the modern Westerner, to pursue material objects, to 
subject man and knowledge to matter, since comfort is the true goal of 
man’s endeavour and trade brings peace and harmony among men 
of an acquisitive will. The extraordinary thing is that this gullible 
attitude still persists, and that though the modern Westerner sees that 
something is wrong, he does not appear to realize that it is his spiritual 
degradation that lies at the root of the trouble and that it is the posses- 
sion of common spiritual beliefs and metaphysical principles that 
really unites. When Catholics disparage contemplation and those 
devoted to contemplation they betray the fact that they are infected 
by the modern Western preoccupation with feverish activity and have 
lost contact to some degree with the Catholic tradition. For, however 
individual Catholics may speak and behave, the Church as such has 
always upheld, and upholds today, the primacy of the spiritual, the 
absolute character of truth (as opposed to all shallow pragmatism), 
the supernatural end of man and the superiority of loving contempla- 
tion to feverish activity. The East.may be predominantly static and 
contemplative, the West active and dynamic; the notes of their 
respective characters cannot be fundamentally altered, nor is it desirable 
that they should be; but on the intellectual plane of valuation the West, 
however actively inclined, must again recognize the primacy of the 
spiritual and the superiority of contemplation, as it has done inthe past. 
M. Guénon is not the only one to concern himself with the question 
of the revival of a true aristocracy, nor is he the only modern writer 
who looks for guidance in this respect to the East, turning away in 
disgust from the materialistic conceptions of aristocracy prevalent in 
the West—aristocracy of wealth or aristocracy of power. The Hindu 
tradition would indeed seem to insist on a spiritual and intellectual 
aristocracy, but it is Christianity alone that attributes a true value to 
every individual personality and yet at the same time admits a genuine 
aristocracy, that is not an aristocracy of wealth or a self-chosen aris- 
tocracy of material power or even a biological aristocracy, but an 
aristocracy of spirit. In any case M. Guénon would agree that all 
attempts to reassert the dominion of quality on a purely human basis 
are doomed to frustration: quantity reappears under the guise of 
tyrannical power or intellectual quality evaporates in sterile scepticism 
and cynicism. Rebelling against the dominion of quantity and the 
tendency of Democracy (as he understood it) and Socialism to equalize 
all men by reduction to an overpowering mediocrity and to attribute 
an unerring sagacity to the majority (i.e. to the greater quantity), 
Nietzsche, for example, demanded a new aristocracy of quality; but 
the only true aristocracy from the ultimate viewpoint is composed of 
those who arrive at a close union with Transcendent Life, and, as Max 
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Scheler recognized, the value of holiness is superior to that of 
‘‘nobility”’, considered as a value in the sphere of vitality, or to that of 
intellectual power. 

Though he agrees in very great measure with what M. Guénon 
has said in his thoughtful book, and though he commends the author’s 
outspoken and penetrating condemnation of the ‘‘profane’’ mentality 
of modern Western civilization, it would seem to the reviewer (possibly 
he has misunderstood the author) that M. Guénon is too drastic in his 
condemnation of modern science, modern philosophy, democracy, 
etc. Applied science is ultimately a gift of God ; modern philosophy 
does not necessarily lead away from God (the author would seem to be 
definitely unjust to Henri Bergson in the few remarks he makes 
concerning his concept of intuition); and democracy, if this is taken to 
mean decisions arrived at through discussion and ‘‘compromise’’, and 
if the identification of Society in all its aspects with the State is excluded, 
need not mean the tyranny of the crowd or the sacrifice of all true 
aristocracy to the self-complacency of the mediocre and materialist- 
minded. Without a living permeation of the whole social structure 
and of the individuals that compose it by the genuine Christian tradi- 
tion there can indeed be no regeneration of the West; but if the living 
contact with tradition were recovered and if the West became per- 
meated with the life and spirit of its Christian heritage, the derivative 
ills consequent on the modern ‘“‘profane”’ mentality would tend to 
disappear. FREDERICK C. Copeston, S.]. 


Praise of Glory. By E. 1. Watkin. (Sheed and Ward. 10s. 6d.) 


In Light Before Dusk Helen Iswolsky tells us of a young Russian 
Orthodox soldigr taken prisoner by the Germans. ‘‘I have made a 
great discovery,’ he wrote to her, “‘I have learned to pray.’” It may 
be that Mr. Watkin’s Praise of Glory will help many of us to the same 
discovery. Since the end of prayer, as of life, is to give glory to God, 
the principal element in prayer should be praise; actual'praise, and the 
“underlying praise which is an obedient and confident submission to 
God’s inscrutable will’. 

We praise God best by taking an active part in the Mass, in which 
Christ and we together offer His own glory to God. The purpose of 
the present book is to “‘invite attention to another form of praise, 
which after the Mass is the most official, the most liturgical, and there- 
fore the most Catholic, the praise of the Divine Office’. Do those 
words, the Divine Office, conjure up an impression of something 
severely ecclesiastical, specialized, highbrow, even cranky? If so, it is 
a false impression, a comparatively modern prejudice which is at last 
yielding to a truer understanding of the Christian layman’s divine 
vocation. As the Mass is his own Sacrifice and the chief means of his 
sanctification, so the prayer of the liturgy is his own prayer. In both 
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he joins, according to his state, with the priest, the whole company of 
the Mystical Body, and with Christ our Head. He is drawn into the 
full prayer-life of Christ and His members, who together form the 
Church. Lauds and Vespers, Mr. Watkin considers, are, after the 
Mass, the best gateways to that prayer-life. He gives two reasons: 
first, that praise is the keynote of these two offices; and second, that 
their variable parts introduce us to the rich spiritual and doctrinal 
content of the liturgical year. Some of us may think that Prime and 
Compline provide an easier introduction. But those who are per- 
suaded by Mr. Watkin’s excellent reasons will find ‘“God’s plenty”’ in 
this fine commentary on Lauds and Vespers. 

In the psalms especially we have a poetry on which the soul can 
grow, in which the Catholic mind and heart can express, and discover, 
the loving operations of God. It would be an incalculable spiritual 
gain if we could restore them to their traditional place in our public 
and private devotions. The prayer-songs of Israel, as the Church’s 
composition of her liturgy shows, were designed by God as the staple 
of prayer for the Christian community. Their spiritual sense makes 
easy a personal application to our individual needs and desires. 
Particularly can they inspire us today, when the well-being of society 
and our own inner life must surely be closely interwoven in a theo- 
centric pattern. 

Mr. Watkin’s comments reflect a grasp of dogmatic thought and a 
spiritual insight that preserve them from becoming fanciful or remote. 
Especially does the doctrine of the Mystical Body illumine the whole 
field of prophetic imagery and its significance for us. It is rather 
like watching a man holding the sun in his hands and turning it upon 
the shadowy portions of the landscape. Here, for,example, is the 
comment on Ps, xlvi, the verse appointed an inheritance for us, the beauty 
of Jacob. ‘“This beauty is the fair vision vouchsafed to Jacob of an 
hierarchical order linking heaven and earth, uniting man with angels 
and their King. ... It is the ladder of supernatural grace set on 
earth. It crowns the natural order and leads to glory. It is the 
order of prayer, particularly the contemplative and mystical prayer 
which extends to the confines of the beatific vision. It is the order 
of man’s deification in Christ Whose body, physical and mystical, is 
the ladder leading from earth to heaven, from humanity to God. Well 
may God love what is so lovely.” 

Verses are often given a vigorous contemporary application. 
There is this, on Ps. xcix, Know that the Lord is God, He made us, no/ 
we ourselves: “Modern man, Democratic, Fascist, or Communist, has 
revolted against the Divine Creator and King more widely and more 
blatantly than any human generation of recorded history. . . . Our 
most urgent need is to learn, and as a matter of intimate conviction, 
that we are God’s creatures and can find joy only in His worship.”’ 
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Praise of God, in the double sense mentioned above, is indeed the 
heart of the psalms, because it is the heart of worship. Inevitably 
then the Hours of the Office surround the Mass; and familiarity with 
the psalms can carry the soul, in understanding and love, far i: to the 
Mass itself. An illustration is aptly to hand in Ps. xlii, Judica me 
Deus, with which the Mass begins. Its connection with the Sacrifice 
will be more apparent to us if we have followed Mr. Watkin’s commen- 
tary on its last three verses: “‘I will go unto God’s altar, an altar of 
sacrifice but of willing and fruitful sacrifice, sacrifice united with the 
sacrifice of Christ. The age-long martyrdom of the Church con- 
tinuing and crowning the martyrdom of mankind, indeed, in so far as 
sufferers are in grace, identical with it, is not barren. It is offered on 
God’s altar with and in Christ. Receiving it, God rejoices the youth of 
the Church and of souls whose life and vigour are renewed by it. 
Therefore wé// I praise Thee on the lyre, with every string of my nature, 
with my feelings, thoughts and acts of will, my capacities, actions, 
accomplishments. Why then art thou sad, my soul? Why dost thou 
‘rouble me with anxieties and despondency? Hope in God. If we were 
to go through the Psalter noticing how often hope is mentioned we 
should realize the truth of Fr. Martindale’s remark that the distinc- 
tion is not between saints and sinners but between sinners who 
rely on God and sinners who don’t. Hope, therefore; for the day will 
come when I shall praise God as the manifest sa/vation of my countenance. 
That is to say I shall find that God has saved and brought to fulfil- 
ment all that | want to be, all that I aspire to be,-all that I have it in me 
to become, the unique personality which is my spiritual countenance, 
an image of the Divine.” 

It would be ungracious to wish that the Praise of Glory could have 
given us, ina really fine English version, the full text of the psalms on 
which comment is made. ‘That would be ideal, but it would have 
been a different book, and this book is needed as it is. 

The reader should have a separate text of the Psalms. And if he 
decides to make fully his own the Catholic Church’s morning and 
evening praise of God, he will need a Horae Diurnae or its equivalent, 
and some form of Calendar or “‘Ordo’’. He may welcome one last 
suggestion about the use of Mr. Watkin’s book. It is a mine of 
meditation and prayer, and is hardly to be read straight through. It 
were best if the first thirty-three pages were read and re-read as a whole. 
Thereafter, any chosen psalm or Canticle, or any one group of psalms, 
ot festival, may be allowed its separate appeal. 

J. B. McExuicorr, O.S.B. 


The English Carmelites. By Lancelot C. Sheppard. (Burns Oates. 6s.) 


WRITING in 1899 on the post-Reformation history of Carmel in Eng- 
land, the late Fr. Benedict Zimmerman remarked that he had made not 
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‘“‘more than a passing allusion to the history of the early English 
Carmelites, although it has never been treated exhaustively as yet’’. 
The subject is a fascinating one, consequently this neglect on the part 
ot scholars is all the more to be regretted. The deficiency was made 
good to a certain extent by the late Fr. MacCaffrey in his book on the 
Whitefriars, published in 1926, which, though in many ways an ad- 


mirable work, leaves.much to be desired from the point of view of . 


the critical historian; moreover, it does not limit itself solely to the 
activities of the Order in England. There are, unfortunately, few 
books available in English on the Carmelite Order which are worthy 
of serious consideration, and it is for this reason that Mr. Sheppard’s 
important book on the subject will be welcomed by the student and 
the scholar. Mr. Sheppard is careful to point out that his work is 
‘but a sketch of wellnigh seven hundred years of the history of that 
Order in England, from the time of its coming to this country down 
to the present day’’, but, even so, it is a well-documented work, de- 
serving careful study and yet written in a manner suited to commend 
it to the general reader. Although certain of Mr. Sheppard’s state- 
ments cannot be allowed to pass uncriticized, it must be said that it 
is a pleasure to find a work on this subject which is indeed worthy 
of criticism. Doubtless there will be many who will be pleased to 
find a complete outline of the history of the English Carmelites set 
forth between the covers of a single book. 

The importance of Mr. Sheppard’s book is twofold. In the first 
place, any work which throws light on the history of one of the great 
religious orders is bound to be a significant addition to the literature 
of the Church. Secondly, the importance of the Carmelite Order in 
this country was outstanding. The English province was at one time 
one of the most flourishing of the whole Order; it was in England 
that the first general chapter of the West was held at which St. Simon 
Stock, himself an Englishman, was elected General. Furthermore, 
the continued patronage of the Royal House and the many connections 
between the friars and the Plantagenets are especially noteworthy. 

Having described the coming of the Carmelites to England and 
their first known foundations here in 1242, Mr. Sheppard explains 
the circumstances which necessitated a change from the purely con- 
templative life, which the hermits had followed on Mount Carmel 
before the constant threat of Saracen invasion had driven them 
westward, to the “‘mixed”’ religious life adopted by the friars in 
Europe, when the eremitical congregation was raised to the rank of 
a Mendicant Order. In the second chapter the author deals with the 
account of the origin of the Scapular devotion. Previously he has 
been careful to distinguish between legend and fact; in dealing with 
disputed subjects, such as the succession from Elias, for example, he 
has stated clearly that this has been the object of much controversy. 
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But in speaking of the tradition of St. Simon Stock and the Scapular 
Mr. Sheppard puts forward his own conclusions as if they were un- 
deniable certainties. There is a serious danger that the average reader 
who knows little of Carmelite history may accept these conclusions 
without question, little realizing that the tradition thus glibly attacked 
is one that has been generally accepted and carefully treasured through- 
out the whole history of the Order and that a vast literature has been 
written in defence of its authenticity. It is not possible in a review 
to deal as fully with this question as the subject deserves; we will 
consequently limit ourselves to answering the objections set forth by 
Mr. Sheppard. He points out that “‘we are without contemporary 
evidence relating to St. Simon Stock’s vision’’, and makes the erro- 
neous assertion that “‘the earliest account occurs in the Viridarium of 
John Grossi . . . some century and a half after the saint’s death. 
Before this time there is no mention of the Scapular devotion in the 
works that have been preserved of Carmelite ‘writers. John Bacon- 
thorpe . . . William of Coventry . . . Sibert de Beka . . . all wrote 
on the mystical meaning of the habit (tunic and mantle), but not one 
of them has a word about the Scapular or its privilege. It is obvious 
that if the tradition existed in their time, four of the most prominent 
men of the Order in the fourteenth century could not have passed it 
over in silence’’. The grounds for these statements are indeed hard 
to surmise. Mr. Sheppard gives the names of three writers (not four) 
whose alleged silence is cited as evidence against the authenticity of the 
tradition, yet itis generally accepted that the last two named did write on 
the subject. With reference to William of Coventry, so far as we have 
been able to ascertain, none of the original manuscripts are extant. 
The vision of St. Simon Stock, as described in the Scutum Carmelitarum, 
quoted by John Cheron in Privilepiati Scapularis vindiciae, Bordeaux, 
1642, p. 170, and by Daniel a Virgo Maria in Vol. I of the Speculum 
Carmelitarum, Antwerp, 1680, p. 521, is recorded in detail and agrees 
perfectly with the accounts of other authors. But even should Mr. 
Sheppard not accept these two sources, it is still impossible to state 
that William of Coventry did not mention the Scapular or its privilege, 
seeing that his writings are no longer available for us to consult. In 
the case of Sibert de Beka, Mr. Sheppard’s assertion is still more 
startling, for even writers who have attacked the Scapular tradition 
agree that Bale in his Amglorum Heliades (MS. Harley 3838) either 
quotes Sibert’s account verbatim or at least repeats what Sibert wrote, 
and that this is completely in agreement with other accounts. To 
say that he has not a word about the Scapular cannot be justified. 
Moreover, in Sibert’s Ordinale occur the words: ‘‘Est autem sepeliendus 
Frater cum tunica grisea et SCAPULARI, caputio velante faciem ip- 
sius’’ (MS. Lambeth 193, f. 29b). This reference is of the highest 
significance, for in an earlir Ordinale of the Order of the thirteenth 
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century the passage is rendered: “‘Est autem sepeliendus (Frater) in 
supertunica et capucio velante faciem ejus’’, which shows that by the 
time of Sibert de Beka the Scapular and hood (which had previously 
been but one garment) were now two distinct parts of the habit. The 
reason for this is to be found in Thomas Bradley’s account of the 
vision: ‘“‘Quod ipse Simon devote suscipiens, caputium grossum de 
Scapulari seu cuculla sua deposuit etc.” (Speculum, loc. cit., t. I, pp. 
191-2). All of which undoubtedly shows that by the time of Sibert 
de Beka the Scapular was worn separate from the hood on account of 
the importance which was attached to it subsequent to the vision of 
St. Simon Stock. 

As regards the claimed absence of early references supporting the 
tradition of the Scapular we must, for lack of space, refer the reader 
to the Scapular number of the Etudes Carmélitaines published in 1928. 
The late Pére Marie-Joseph gathered together much of the early 
documentary evidence ‘which has bearing on the case. It is not only 
a defence of the tradition but a compilation of documents relating to 
the subject, containing photographs of manuscripts, seals and early 
constitutions, details of the thirteenth-century confraternities at Cam- 
bridge and Florence and much other valuable material. 

Not content, however, with seeking to discredit the widely accepted 
account of the origin of the Scapular devotion, Mr. Sheppard suggests 
as an alternative possibility the vision of a novice on Mount Carmel. 
Why, though, should the story ot this vision be preferred to the vision 
of St. Simon Stock? And who can accept the suggestion that the 
voice of an illustrious Dominican, drowned at sea, heard by this 
novice is the true explanation of the origin of the promise of the 
Blessed Virgin to the great Carmelite General ? 

The chapters of Mr. Sheppard’s book in which he writes of Further 
Foundations and the Order at Work are excellent. They contain 
valuable information and are obviously the result of painstaking 
research. The importance of the friars at the Universities is rightly 
stressed, as also the great reputation enjoyed by such men as Bacon- 
thorpe, Walden and Patrington; the last two were confessors to 
Henry V, and it is thought that they did much to influence the king in 
the matter of his determined stand against the Lollards. 

After recounting the events leading up to the dissolution of the 
monasteries at the time of Henry VII{, Mr. Sheppard devotes a chapter 
to the beginnings of the Discalced branch of the Order in Spain, the 
great reform inaugurated by St. Teresa among the nuns which she 
later established, with the aid of St. John of the Cross, among the 
friars. Although this chapter is not directly concerned with England, 
it is nevertheless most necessary to the book, as the rest of the history 
of the English province is chiefly concerned with the Discalced Car- 
melites, very few Calced Carmelites having existed in England between 
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the sixteenth and the twentieth centuries. A word must be said here 
in passing on the distinction between the Calced and the Discalced 
Carmelites. On page.38 Mr. Sheppard states: ‘‘the Calced are those 
who accept the mitigations made by Eugenius IV’’. This statement 
is apt to be misleading. The mitigations referred to were obtained 
in 1432, but one of the three relaxations then obtained was abolished 
by Blessed John Soreth in his ‘‘Brussels Constitutions”’ of 1462, yet 
the friars who followed Soreth’s regulations or any other of the 
fifteenth-century reforms were also Calced Carmelites. It would be 
more precise when differentiating between the two branches of the 
Order to say that the Discalced are those who accepted the reform of 
St. Teresa. One word more with reference to reforms. On page 37, 
in recording the centres of the pre-Teresian reforms, Mr. Sheppard 
omits to mention that of Mantua; this was one of the most important 
of the early reforms, as at one time the Congregation of Mantua 
numbered more than fifty monasteries. 

Chapters seven and eight contain a record of some of the chief 
activities of the English friars and nuns from the time of St. Teresa 
to the present day. Although not questioning the conclusions arrived 
at concerning the disputes between the friars and the nuns in the 
seventeenth century, it is only fair to say that in a controversy which 
-aroused such bitter hostility it is unlikely that either side was entirely 
without blame. There can be no doubt that St. Teresa, as Mr. Shep- 
pard states, ‘‘desired that her nuns should be directed by friars of the 
same Order’’, and that she would have been deeply grieved if she had 
foreseen the separation which was to come, but the quarrels over the 
constitutions are not quite so simple as one is led to suppose. It 
would have been out of place to enumerate these disagreements in 
this book, but perhaps Mr. Sheppard should have mentioned here 
that he was dealing with a highly controversial subject. 

The book concludes with a chapter on the Liturgy and a final chapter 
on the spirit of the Order, containing most valuable information for 
all those interested in Carmelite subjects. Especially commendable 
is the section on the Carmelite vocation in which Mr. Sheppard dis- 
tinguishes between those “‘who lead an active life founded on contem- 
plation’”’ and the contemplative “‘who orders his whole life towards 
the attainment of contemplation”. He shows, too, how apostolic 
labours in no way conflict with the Carmelite ideal, for ‘‘a zeal for souls 
is one of the fruits of the contemplative life’. Yet no account of the 
spirit of the Order is complete without a word on the devotion of 
Carmelites to the Blessed Virgin. Totus Marianus est has often been 
said of the whole Order. As Mr. Sheppard remarked earlier in the 
book: ‘‘As a general rule the Carmelites everywhere were content to 
follow the doctrine of St. Thomas Aquinas’’; but he did not mention 
that the point of difference was over the question of the Immaculate 
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Conception, which was vigorously defended by Gerard of Bologna, 
Bostius, Paleonydorus and others, and the feast was kept with great 
solemnity from the beginning of the fourteenth century. Devotion 
to the Immaculate Mother of God has been associated with all that 
is most fundamental in the Order from the earliest times. However 
much writers may differ over the historical value of the sources relating 
to the antiquity of the Order and the traditions concerning the devo- 
tion to the Blessed Virgin on Mount Carmel, the spiritual influence of 
these traditions is undeniable. The controversy at Cambridge over 
the right of the friars to their title, the apparitions to St. Simon Stock 
and St. Peter Thomas, the references of St. Teresa to the Order as 
that of ‘‘Our Lady’’, and St. John of the Cross’ dying reference to his 
habit as the ‘‘Virgin’s habit that I have worn and made use of”’, are but 
a few examples of the filial devotion to the Blessed Virgin which is an 
integral part of the spirit of the Order. 

Mr. Sheppard’s book provides a solid basis for further work on the 
history of the Order, both as regards the source material, where the 
author has done invaluable spade-work, and for having placed the 
Order in a proper perspective in relation to the history of England. 
The Carmelite Order was intimately bound up with the life of the 
nation, and the succession of saintly and learned men that issued from 
its ranks did more than is generally acknowledged today towards 
maintaining the high standard of the life of Christian perfection for 
which this country was justly famous in the Middle Ages. 

M. M. GRACE. 


Amédée Pichot. By L. A. Bisson. (Blackwell. 32s.) 


THE remarkable man of letters whose.memory is here revived was 
in his own generation the chief interpreter to France of English 
literature and ideas. The first translator of Byron, the friend of 
Chateaubriand and of Lamartine, the guest of Scott in Edinburgh, 
the host of Dickens in Paris, Amédée Pichot would in any case be 
interesting by his associations and proves to be interesting upon his 
own account. He has found an admirable biographer in Dr. Bisson, 
whose exact scholarship and wide knowledge have the unusual 
accompaniments of good sense and vivid presentation. 

Pichot’s life, outwardly uneventful, is traced in a manner which 
quietly makes familiar the human and regional influences which 
moulded him and gradually establishes his character without any 
parade of analytic psychology. Provengal origins, an Arlesian family, 
schooldays: with the Oratorians at Juilly, medical training at Mont- 
pellier and brief professional practice at Paris, then half a century of 
editorship and translation—all this might have been made rather 
vague and dull but in fact has been given clear outlines and a con- 
tinuous reality of its own. It says much for Dr. Bisson’s technique 
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that the reader is made to share the family’s anxieties over the school- 
boy’s progress, and the winning, after a long series of accessits, of the 
first actual prize—significantly, it was a prize for English—is felt 
as a really triumphal event. A few anecdotes stand out. There is 
the true story of the gluttonous schoolfellow who was in the end 
eaten by cannibals; the strange chance by which Pichot and his 
mother found and buried the murdered body of Maréchal Brune; 
and a passage on Pichot at Montpellier which evokes a whole epoch. 
“When he registered as a student, and went through halls hung with 
the portraits of venerable professors and regent doctors, the link 
with the past once more established itself in his mind; genuine medical 
science seemed to be inevitably crowned by a wig and armed with an 
ivory- or gold-headed cane. In this respectful mood he went to the 
inaugural lecture of the course. When the customary applause 
announced the entrance of the professor, his eyes, glued to the plat- 
form, expected to see an old man like the portraits he had just passed, 
wearing his épi/oge and all the insignia of the professoriate; instead, 
they saw a figure in a frockcoat, with pink cheeks and fair hair, waving 
a rose gracefully before his nostrils. This elegant young man cast a 
kindly but authoritative glance over his audience; then, in a rich and 
vibrant voice, rather in the manner of.a prophet, addressed them in 
an eloquent speech. It was the celebrated Baumes; at the sound of his 
powerful voice the prestige of the old order melted away, and during 
Pichot’s years at Montpellier the professorial ideal was personified 
for him in a fair-haired Apollo with a rose.”’ 

Pichot’s character appears in these pages as uniting a number of 
quiet virtues—filial devotion in the true French tradition, integrity, 
warmth of attachment, modesty, industry, generosity to friends and 
foes. He endears himself in small matters by such things as his 
passion for caricatures on bookstalls, loitering over which he was 
forced to make up for lost time by continuing his journey at a run. 
And one rather admires the tactlessness into which he was occasionally 
betrayed by his single-minded pursuit of the matter in hand, as when 
he took the trouble to criticize Balzac’s work in the very periodical 
to which the great man at times contributed for what he considered 
insufficient reward. And there is a delightful letter in which he 
concludes a particularly intimate association which had lasted seven 
years. ‘‘Ma chére Madame Sarron, II est minuit; demain lundi 
3 septembre, je dois €tre uni 4 Mile Le Go, jeune personne fort 
interéssante et qui promet d’étre une femme bonne et sage. Votre 
amitié ne peut que s’en réjouir . . .”’ 

To turn from the man to his work, it is noni that he had not 
only the zeal of a pioneer but the broader knowledge which usually 
is reserved for the successors of pioneers. He introduced certain 
English Romantics—in particular Byron, Scott and Wordsworth—to 
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a public almost completely ignorant of them; but his enthusiasm for 
these favourites was ballasted with a considerable understanding of 
earlier writers and an unflagging interest in new work during the 
whole period of his activity. He revised a complete French version 
of Shakespeare, and himself translated Tom Jones in full. Later 
translations included not only novels—Dickens, Thackeray, Bulwer- 
Lytton, Bret Harte—but two volumes of Lingard, five of Macaulay, 
and Prescott’s Mexico. In the Revue Britannique he ranged still further, 
with selections or reviews of Tennyson, Borrow, Carlyle, the 
Mabinogion, Kingsley, Trollope and Peacock. His chief omissions 
seem to be Blake and Browning in verse, and in prose Miss Austen, 
Cobbett and Newman. 

His limitations are obvious but not discreditable. He was not a 
supreme or even a brilliant translator. His versions of novels or 
historical works never attained classic status, and his renderings of 
English poetry into unassuming French prose might seem merely 
labour lost if it is not recalled that such renderings were then the 
normal means of communication (French Romantics might speak of 
Byron’s poetry, but it was usually Pichot’s prose that they had in 
mind). His perspective is not ours, and we may deplore his interest 
in Moore and Byron at the expense of Keats, Coleridge and Shelley. 
But as Dr. Bisson reasonably points out, in such things as these he 
certainly saw as far as the representative English critics of the same 
period; he sometimes saw further. In his criticism of English drama 
(pp. 253-4), in his view of the social significance of the industrializa- 
tion of Scotland (p. 331), he showed insight such as is rarely found 
among his English contemporaries. By the impulse he gave to 
English studies in France and his preparation of cultural under- 
standing between the two nations he may claim a handsome title to 
French and to English gratitude. WALTER SHEWRING. 


The Roman Commonwealth, By R. W. Moore. (The English Uni- 
versities Press. 155. net.) 


Tuis book has been written by the Head Master of Harrow School 
to give “‘an account of Roman culture and life in its prime . . . for 
an interested modern who, constantly meeting references to Rome 
and vaguely aware of its importance, wished to see a coherent pic- 
ture and to know what it was all about . . . and to explain in some 
measure why we consider him [the Roman] so important today”’. 
This purpose is largely defeated by the manner in which the Empire 
in the first two centuries is limited and isolated. Though a tour of 
“Greater Rome”’ takes us round most of the Eastern provinces, the 
Empire is thought of too exclusively as Latin. Its literature, as here 
presented, is wholly Latin: there is no mention of a Plutarch (even 
where he is quoted) or of a Lucian, A few Greek scientific writers 
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are referred to in a detached way, but there is no real recognition of 
the influence of the Greek-speaking East upon the West during this 
period. -We are told of Syrian traders, but no account is taken of 
the entrance of Easterns into the Roman citizen body and into the 
central government. . 

This departmental treatment of the Latin and the Greek obscures 
the connexion of the Empire with the Hellenistic world, and com- 
bines with the notion of a Christianity in “‘perfect disjunction”? from 
the Empire to isolate the first two centuries not only from the Neo- 
platonism and Hellenism of the third and fourth centuries but from 
the Christian Empire of the fourth and fifth, and from the Byzantine 
system which continued to maintain the unity of the Eastern provinces. 

For Mr. Moore, indeed, the Christian Empire of the fourth and fifth 
centuries hardly seems to exist. In an Epilogue he depicts the history 
of the Empire in the West from the accession of Commodus onwards 
as little more than a “‘growth of barbarism’’, preparing the way for 
the barbarian settlements and ‘“‘the long sleep of the Dark and Middle 
Ages”. Perhaps it is the teaching of the Classics in schools that 
explains so loyal an adherence to the historical framework in which 
it was cradled in the sixteenth century. 

Mr. Moore’s immediate concern is with a period which begins at 
an ill-defined date in the history of the Republic and extends to the 
death of Marcus Aurelius. It was no easy task “‘to describe what 
sort of a man the Roman was, what sort of a state he made himself, 
what sort of life he lived’’, within so large and various a unit and 
in a period so full of revolutionary changes; and Mr. Moore hardly 
attempts to fulfil his promise of a coherent picture. We are presented 
with a ““Roman’”’ who has the qualities of a member.of “‘a primitive 
agricultural community”, has a pasria potestas which allows him to 
put his son to death, receives a hellenized education of a rhetorical 
kind, and builds aqueducts and bridges to meet “‘the everyday needs 
of a busy empire’’. His wife is in the manus of her husband, has the 
qualities of a Cornelia, mother of the Gracchi, stays at home and 
minds her wool, and yet is presented in one of the Plates in the figure 
of the third-century Syrian, Julia Mamaea, in one of the more Semitic 
of her portraits. As a family group they appear on a sepulchral 
relief of the Republican period showing a freedman from the Greek- 
speaking East with his wife and child, while the education of their 
children is illustrated by a sepulchral relief of the Antonine period 
depicting a scene in the schoolroom of the house (not, as we are 
told, ‘‘a scene in a Roman school’’) of a Gallic merchant at Neumagen 
on the Moselle. 

No doubt it might be said that there was a persistent Roman type 
which so impressed itself as to be long recognizable in provincial 
varieties, but the type cannot be presented by a mere assemblage of 
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heterogeneous features from “‘Romans’”’ of different areas and periods. 
The same incoherency is seen in the treatment of other subjects. In 
much of the book, it is true, where we get the kind of information 
found in manuals of antiquities—about marriage and funeral cere- 
monies, the apparatus of private life, dinner menus, and the like—the 
lack of cohesion is little felt; but subjects like the central government, 
the provincial system, the municipal system, the army, demanded a 
more systematic treatment than Mr. Moore gives them. 

It is the more regrettable that the matter is not so organized as to 
be made significant because most of it is simply a selection from the 
more accessible textbooks. Nor is this material always accurately 
reproduced or properly controlled, as a few examples will sufficiently 
illustrate. The proconsulships of Asia and Africa cannot be described 
as posts in the imperial civil service. Modern Gloucester covers the 
site of Nerva’s colony and its street-plan does not derive from the 
camp of the Second legion. The civil development of Africa and 
the growth of Christianity in the urbanized areas, especially round 
Carthage, were not “‘due very largely to the continued presence of the 
legion III Augusta’’, the influence of which was confined to the 
Berbers of the frontier area. It is not true that “‘by 313 the Emperor 
Constantine had proclaimed Christianity the religion of the Empire’’. 
Roman roads did not “‘cleave straight through’? broken country 
without regard to the contours, nor was the use of cement or paving 
characteristic of them. Thé Pont du Gard near Nimes was an aque- 
duct, not a viaduct. 

Mr. Moore’s renderings of some of the texts he cites show not 
only omissions but additions, transpositions, and an occasional 
mistranslation, notably his rendering of a passage from Hadrian’s 
allocution to the African army. One wonders, indeed, if he has 
always taken the trouble to consult the text. ‘“‘How eloquent,” we are 
told, “‘is the four-word epitaph of a certain lady: domum servavit, lanam 
fecit. Thatisall.”’ Butitis notall. The much quoted phrase is part of 
an eight-line epitaph, hardly to be described as eloquent, in stiff iambics. 

The senatorial and equestrian careers are illustrated by two inscrip- 
tions, accompanied by commentaries. That on the senatorial inscrip- 
tion is particularly unsatisfactory. This is an inscription of Flavian 
date in honour of a Funisulanus (not Funinsulanus) Vettonianus. 
It was not “‘set up by a grateful dependent’’, but by decree of the 
decurions of the city within the territory of which it was found. 
When Funisulanus took over the command of the legion IV Scythica, 
it was not in Syria, as we know from -Tacitus. Nor is it true that 
when the inscription was set up Funisulanus had “‘presumably died”’ 
in Moesia. He lived to become proconsul of Africa, as is recorded by 
an inscription set up by himself, probably after the death of Domitian. 

S. N. MILLER. 
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Diagnosis of Our Time. By Karl Mannheim. (Kegan Paul. tos. 6d.) 


PROFESSOR MANNHEIM’S own contribution to his wartime “‘Inter- 
national Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruction’”’ consists of 
a collection of articles, lectures, and memoranda, most of them dating 
from 1941, some from 1942. The,connecting link between them is 
their common subject, the problems of planning in democracy, of 
‘planning for freedom’’. Mannheim takes the irresistible trend 
towards planning, and its unavoidable necessity, for granted. The 
breakdown of liberalism both in the economic and in the spiritual 
sphere is too complete for any doubt to remain about the need for 
planning. But so far the urge to plan has landed mankind in an 
insoluble dilemma. Planning, by definition, needs conscious and 
systematic forethought. So far, systematic planning looking ahead 
over long stretches of time has only been achieved by the totalitarian 
powers. What is called planning among the democracies is still short- 
term, makeshift, and unaware of its ultimate aims. That is not so 
tragical as long as it is only a question of planning for war. War, in 
itself, contains so many strict determinants, does restrict choices so 
severely, that the danger of lack of purpose is not too acute. But 
what about planning in peace? Here, totalitarianism, with its im- 
position of ultimate pseudo-values by a mixture of cheating and 
terrorism, is the only solution which has so far practically been worked 
out. 

The work under review aims at developing certain patterns for an 
alternative solution, which would be based on other values than the 
sheer struggle for power and the direct imposition of ultimate aims; 
which would be built on community of aims in certain practically 
essential directions, while leaving ample scope for freedom of choice 
in all other, and in the first place in spiritual matters. In order to 
achieve this ®oal, a rupture is necessary, however, with several basic 
elements of the liberal tradition, which in turn involves a transforma- 
tion of certain national ways of life. A mainly conservative society 
can live by instinct and tradition. A society setting out to recast its 
mould in a planned manner cannot. Awareness is the principle of 
planning. ‘The reliance on instinct, the contempt of the intellect and 
of intellectuals will have to go. A mainly conservative society has no 
use for youth in leading positions. Ina society in rapid transformation 
youth comes inevitably to the forefront. If its claim to higher 
responsibilities is not met, the seeds of fascism are sown. Finally, 
and most important of all, complete neutrality towards the basic 
problems of life is no longer possible. It is possible to give a great 
deal of freedom to the individual, but only if instinctive agreement 
exists concerning certain fundamentals. At this point Mannheim, 
despite his criticism of a negative conservatism, accepts a great deal of 
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the conservative inheritance. Conscious choice, and the planning of 
spheres of liberty, are only possible where an instinctive sense of co- 
operation, of decency, and of discarding minor differences are instilled 
by education. ' 

Almost half of the work is concerned with the role Christianity 
would have to play in such a new social organization. The strict 
separation of the secular and the spiritual, the meticulous non-inter- 
ference of the protestant churches in secular affairs, belong to the 
bygone age of liberalism. Today society cannot be organized without 
ultimate values, and if these ultimate values shall be compatible with 
the idea of liberty, then they will have to be closely connected with the 
Christian tradition. Thus, from a merely utilitarian point of view, 
Christianity must be in demand in a society planning for freedom, 
But, in fact, this pragmatist, utilitarian approach is insufficient For 
spiritual values do not grow for the sake of their social utility. On 
the contrary, the complete domination of the utilitarian point of view 
kills those very spiritual values without which no society can function. 
It is therefore of the greatest importance that, while social evolufion is 
moving towards a new rise of Christian values for the sake of planning, 
Christianity, at the same time, is bound to develop, for the sake of 
purely religious and spiritual considerations, a more direct interest in 
social and economic problems. In a traditionalist society, the moral 
problem, though never fully soluble in practice, is not too difficult to 
solve in the abstract. For there is not much doubt about what is 
right and what is wrong. Not so in a rapidly changing society where 
many of the old rules become inapplicable. Christianity is in need of 
redefining its code in terms of the problems of modern life, in order 
to escape the danger of becoming completely unrelated to this modern 
life. Though it cannot pronounce on the technicalities of economic 
and political life, it must take a definite stand on its basic issues, as 
the Catholic Chiirch successfully did during the Middle Ages; though 
the contents of the decision must be far different today from what they 
were then. 

Mannheim’s contribution to the planning debate should not be 
read as an attempt to give concrete solutions for economic, political 
and educational problems. It is concerned with problems of general 
outlook, of the spirit in which the task of democratic planning will 
have to be tackled. As such, it is a highly important contribution, 
even a unique one, as far as 1 am aware. For though everybody is 
agreed that democratic planning, though it can adopt many techniques 
from totalitarian planning, has to face a fundamentally different basic 
task, nobody has so far attempted to define that task. Mannheim’s 
discussion of this problem will therefore be invaluable to every student 
of the problems of post-war. reconstruction. 

F. BoRKENAU, 
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Christianity, Politics and Power. By Gerhard Leibholz. Pp.xii + 66. 
(London: The Sheldon Press. 15. 6d.) 
In his Foreword to this “‘Christian News-Letter Book’’, Professor 
Leonard Hodgson, after mentioning that the author is a distin- 
guished scholar in the field of jurisprudence and political science, 
tells us that he is a member of the Lutheran Church and that he has 
been asked to publish four lectures (which he delivered in Oxford 
last year) because of the interest felt by Anglicans in the attitude of 
Lutheran theologians to the State and its relation to the Church. 
Most of us have always understood that Lutheranism is prepared to 
concede far too much to the State, and that this is true of Lutheranism 
generally is confirmed by what we learn from this book. ‘“‘A wide- 
spread school of thought in Lutheranism’’, ‘‘a strong and dominating 
school’’, denies that the Church has the right to intervene in the 
political field, coming logically to the conclusion that “‘the whole 
course of public life has nothing to do with Christianity, or even 
with morality and humanitarian principles’’, The “‘typical Lutheran’’ 
thinks there is no hope of christianizing the world. The author 
himself is completely opposed to this attitude. He believes that 
“‘the political claim of the Church must have a totalitarian character 
and have a bearing on all aspects of humanelife’’, though he says that 
Lutherans of a// shades would reject such Christian totalitarianism. 
His own position is very close to that of the social encyclicals to 
which he refers: that the Church must try to influence the purposes 
which the State. aims at and to insist upon the categorical claims of 
morality over all political and social activity. Naturally he repudiates 
the theories of the totalitarian State, as exemplified in National 
Socialism and Bolshevism, and he is in striking agreement with the 
Popes in tracing these theories to ‘“‘the breakdown of the super- 
natural unity of medieval Christendom and its ecclesiastical civiliza- 
tion’’, that is, to the Protestant Reformation, the Renaissance, Hu- 
manism and the so-called Enlightenment. As for the future, he 
points out that neither the negative method of eliminating dictator- 
ship nor the positive programme of establishing democracy are 
sufficient to secure a sound political system. The only possible 
alternatives are a Christian renewal of political life or nihilism, and 
he is hopeful that the Church will succeed in obtaining the former, on 
condition that ‘‘the Church is vital enough to transform herself”’, 
apparently by securing a clergy which will not hesitate to attack 
political abuses and social injustice, and by insisting on a more Chris- 
tian system of education. The book ends just where many people 
would have liked to see it begin. That Christianity has claims over 
the consciences of men in social and political life as well as in their 
more private relations is so evident that surely there can only be a 
minority of practising Christians who would deny it. As for those 
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who have no religion at all, they will admit those claims or reject 
them in so far as they find them i in agreement with their own views. 
The real problem today and in Great Britain is not so much the 
somewhat academic one of politico-ecclesiastical relations as that of 
discovering some way of making Christian social principles effective 
in a country where vast numbers of people are not Christian at all. 


Lewis Warr, S.J. 


Faith and Works. By Lionel Curtis. (Oxford University Press. 25.) 


Mr. Lionet Curtis has devoted a great portion of his life to the 
building of political unity. As a young man he had great success 
in South Africa, and no sooner was the Union of South Africa con- 
summated than he began the larger task of bringing together the 
British Empire. But it is notorious that the politicians of the Do- 
minions will not compromise their status or support the idea of an 
Imperial Government with authority over their countries. They 
will not do so although in fact they are vitally concerned by British 
foreign policy, because their public opinion would not support 
them. So it is surprising to find Mr. Curtis writing that it is the 
politicians ‘and journalists who are the great champions of the idea 
of national sovereignty, which the general public everywhere would 
be ready té6 abandon. The same belief that the man in the street 
will not vote and cheer as a nationalist, but as a world citizen, makes 
Mr. Curtis want to see an International Government, responsible 
not to national governments, but directly to an international elec- 
torate. There is a great deal to be said for Lord Acton’s thesis—Mr. 
Algernon Cecil has restated it in his new preface to his Metternich— 
that the composite state with many racial groups is a higher political 
form than the pure nation state. But modern history shows that 
in such composite states, whether in Europe or in India, the main 
lines of political division are generally national. It is hard to 
imagine that if the French had accepted the British offer of joint 
citizenship in 1940 there would not have been an agreement to 
separate a little later on, because neither the English nor the French 
voter would have transcended national feeling. Mr. Curtis’ strikes 
us as a man in too much of a hurry in his desire to abolish war. He 
says the British Commonwealth has failed twice in this century in 
“its major purpose—that of averting war and keeping the world at 
peace’’, which is a rather hectic attitude. The British Commonwealth 
was not established to keep the world at peace; it is a growth, the 
result of British energy and activity, not always itself very peace- 
loving, and a system of relationships conceived, we believe, to the 
general advantage as well as to our own, but never conceived with 
so ambitious an idea as the prevention of war. Had that been the 
purpose, strong armaments would have taken pride of place. 
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The British Commonwealth has grown up in an age of nationalism, 
and its great value has been its mixed character. It has been the 
storehouse of precedents and devices by which different peoples can 
learn to live together in one political society. One of the great 
secrets of its success has been that its rulers have taken a modest 
view of the range of political action. Government has been kept to 
a moderate compass and consequently political passion has only 
exceptionally been inflamed. Where it has been so inflamed, life has 
been made difficult and unpleasant. Mr. Curtis does not face the 
truth about the price which has to be paid for policies of intensive 
social reform, which, by making politics momentous for everybody, 
must increase tensions and differences, particularly in mixed com- 
munities. The present age is intensely political and intensely 
nationalist, and it is at least as important to correct the obsession 
with politics as to correct nationalistic fanaticism. Both are the 
fruit of the successful discrediting of supranational ideas, and will be 
best corrected not by frontal attacks, but by building up, side by 
side with them, other structures. We should seek to revive that 
by membership of a university a man is a member of the great society 
of educated men and of the universities of Europe. The English 
universities, in their welcome to refugees from German universities, 
showed that this tradition is not wholly lost, but it is the shadow of 
what it might be and ought to be; supernatural religion has a yet 
greater part to play. We never care very much for the way in which 
Mr. Curtis degrades the Christian revelation into a primarily social 
gospel and treats the second of the two great Commandants as though 
it were the only.one. In all his books we are likely suddenly to find, 
as in this one, such a sentence as this : “‘As Jesus of Nazareth saw, the 
Divine capacity in men to put the interests of others before their 
own is the ultimate treasure, the pearl beyond price.’’ The object 
of the Incarnation was not to make an ordered society possible, which 
is a very political definition of “‘the great redemption from on high’’. 

DouGLas WooDRuFF. 


Lettre aux Anglais. Par Georges Bernanos. Pp. xi + 303 (Atlantica 
Editora, Rio de Janeiro. 8s.) 


M. BerNANOs has, for the last fifteen years, been one of the major 
figures of French literature. Three novels of the first rank, a biog- 
raphy of Drumont the Jew-baiter and two polemical works on the 
Spanish War revealed a genius most magnificently original, wholly 
independent of the literary conventions and cenacles of Twentieth- 
Century Pastis. Bernanos is a Catholic, with a horror of the arti- 
ficiality of so much ‘‘Neo-Catholicism’’, a Royalist who regards the 
monarchism of Maurras as a betrayal of the traditions of the Catholic 
and Christian Monarchy, a lover of France who has felt himself 
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compelled, for reasons of national pride, to exile himself from a 
country in which the surrender of Munich was being prepared in the 
minds of men, long before the Sudeten Question revealed the ravages 
of spiritual and moral defeatism. 

From his farm in Brazil Bernanos has sent out these eloquent, 
passionate letters, addressed to the Americans and ourselves, but 
aimed more obviously at the Conservatives and Catholics of France, 
at those bien pensants whose blindness and whose drift into paganism 
is the principal theme of the writer’s attack. For him the Catholic 
tradition of France—from Saint Joan to Charles Péguy—is a tra- 
dition of revolution, and not an instrument for the defence of comfort 
and property. His ideas, however, are very different from those of 
the men of 1789 or of the Popular Front. He remains a Royalist, 
the prophet of an ideal monarchy which has probably never existed 
nor could exist. He deplores the pettiness of the moderns, the 
meanness of their politics and their religion, even of their Royalism 
and their Catholicism. ‘The solidarity of the mediocre has rendered 
all national reaction impossible’’; the tragedy of our time is “‘not 
that the Christians are less numerous, but that the number of mediocre 
Christians increases’’. And this increase in the mediocrity of Chris- 
tians has consequences far beyond the boundaries of the Christian 
Churches. ‘“The slightest weakening of the average Christian opinion 
can have social and cultural results of a prodigious gravity”’, because 
it will lead to a lowering of the spiritual and moral temperature of a 
world which has its eyes fixed on the behaviour of Christians. 

M. Bernanos arraigns “‘average Christian opinion’’, and above all 
French Catholic opinion, for its ‘‘senile’’ prudence and its spirit of 
hatred. He considers that in France old age has become a religion 
and a career, with all that hardening of the spiritual and moral anteries 
which such a cult implies. Few foreigners who lived in the political 
and literary milieux of Paris could fail to have noticed a growing 
mistrust, even hatred, of the young, together with an increasing 
bitterness of the spirit, which Bernanos attributes, I think wrongly, 
to the influence of Maurras and of the Action Frangaise. The Catholic 
Revival of the years before 1939 hardly touched the governing 
classes of France, and was indeed actively disliked by those of its 
members who professed themselves Catholics. The only solidarity 
which existed among what should have been the é/#e of France was 
the solidarity of mistrust which led its members to regatd the working 
class as enemies ready to storm, cutlass in teeth, into the citadel. In 
this solidarity of mistrust their conscience became hardened to such 
a degree that they were incapable of even the most obvious patriotic 
or Christian reaction. ‘The Elites, while proclaiming themselves 
more Christian than ever, rallied very gently to the Pagan Order’’, 
finally making a ‘‘voluntary and collective humiliation at the feet of 
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the conqueror, of which there is no example in all our history, or even 
in all our literature—with the possible exception of the Confessions 
of Jean-Jacques Rousseau’’. ‘‘The real scandal,’’ says Bernanos, 
‘“‘was not the War, but the anarchy of the Christian conscience which 
the War had revealed.”” The War was, perhaps, even a godsend, 
because it laid bare a disease which might have progressed so imper- 
ceptibly as to rot France beyond hope of recovery. 

For Bernanos, as a Frenchman and Christian, the recovery of 
France is essential. France “‘reacts more vigorously to good and 
to evil’? than other countries, while her culture is ‘‘the instrument 
most appropriate to. the defence of our common traditions’. If 
France, and, through her, Europe, is to recreate a spiritual unity, she 
must do so rapidly, otherwise that unity will be imposed on her by 
the Hammer and Sickle. That unity cannot be created by the action 
of dictators or bureaucrats, whom he regards as equally noxious, but 
by élites of free men who are prepared to think on the heroic scale 
and ‘‘to wager, like Pascal, for the eternal values’’. ‘“‘Democracy 
imposes no barrier to Dictatorship’’, being the ‘‘Political form of 
Capitalism’, the breeding-ground of that mediocrity which leads 
to the Pagan State “‘that is naught but the fearful sum of our ignor- 
ances, our lazinesses, our cowardices, our fears and our greeds’’. 

The mediocre will dislike this book, as much as they disliked its 
author’s Grande Peur des Bien-Pensants. It is a work on the heroic 
scale, even in its exaggerations, and should survive as one of the few 
diagnoses of our time which merit permanence, because they are 
concerned not with the ephemeral, but the eternal, issues. 

RICHARD F. RussELL. 


Reflections on History. By Jakob Burckhardt. Translated by M. D. H. 
Pp. 219. (George Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. net.) 


‘‘My father,’’ said a distinguished citizen of Basle, “‘resigned from 
the Grand Council when they began to pay salaries. He held that 
men should be ready to serve the State for honour. He was a true 
democrat because he believed in leadership, in the importance of an 
élite, and because he did not believe in the infallibility of the masses.”’ 
Burckhardt was that kind of a democrat. In times of shallow optimism, 
said Leslie Stephen, “‘the profounder natures are pessimistic’’, a 
saying which may be commended to those Catholics who are so 
preoccupied with predicting a rosy future that they have no time 
to learn anything from the troubled past. It is interesting to con- 
trast the typical dawnism of Professor Bury, who, writing in 1913, 
hailed the ‘‘decisive and permanent victory for liberty’? which was 
the result of the “‘struggle between reason and authority’’ and the 
informed pessimism of men like Burckhardt and his friend Nietzsche. 
‘““My belief is,’’ wrote Nietzsche, ‘‘that the democratized Europe 
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will turn out to be a training school and a breeding ground for 
tyrants, in every sense of the word.”’ ‘“‘I have long realized,’’ wrote 
Burckhardt in one of those letters to Preen, which deserve to be 
translated, ‘‘that the world is driving towards absolute democracy 
on the one hand and on the other hand absolute lawless despotism, 
which will no longer be wielded by dynasties, for these are too kindly, 
but by allegedly republican military commanders. One hesitates to 
imagine a world whose rulers would be able completely to ignore 
such conceptions as justice, and instead would rule with absolute 
brutality. You drive the world into the arms of such people by 
means of the present competition for the participation of the masses 
in all party questions.” 

The defect of so much of modern political thinking is the refusal 
to admit the fact of original sin. Perfect institutions, we are told, 
will make perfect men. Burckhardt had no such illusions. ‘‘In- 
dividuals and masses,’”’ he writes, ‘‘attribute everything that irks 
them, without exception, to the existing dispensation, while for the 
most part what they are suffering under is inherent in human frailty 

. turpitude is immortal . . . the only lesson to be drawn from 
. evil deed successfully perpetrated by the stronger party is not to set 
a higher value on earthly life than it deserves.’”’ Every revolution, he 
points out, “‘rises on the brilliant farce of hope’’. In the first phase 
we “‘find the phenomenon which causes so much foolish amaze- 
ment, namely that the initiators of the movement are ousted and 
replaced’”’, and though “‘some element of the original movement 
probably triumphs for good’’, yet “‘the permanent result remains 
astonishingly meagre in comparison with the great efforts and pas- 
sions which rise to the surface during the crisis.’” The book is full 
of remarks which are even apter today than when they were written 
‘The despot can do infinite good. The one thing he cannot do is to 
restore liberty.”’ 

M.F.H., the translator, deserves to be congratulated, for Burckhardt 
is not easy to translate, but in the preface to a work by a great Swiss 
we do not expect “Ziirich”’ to be given as ““Zurich’’, but in war 
conditions the proofs may never have reached the translator. 

ARNOLD LUNN. 


Essays on the Medieval German Love Lyrics. By M. F. Richey. (Black- 
well. 75. 6d.) 


Dr. Ricuey has provided what might be called an agreeable appendix 
to the continuing study of Courtly Love. She deals with eight German 
poets, including the only one whose name is generally known to 
others than scholars, Walther von der Vogelweide, at the close of 
the twelfth and beginning of the thirteenth centuries. Dr. Richey’s 
own grasp of her subject is very real; if her style were less—let us say 
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—academic this would be more observable. But a few paragraphs of 
hers, in a discussion of Heinrich von Morungen, are of value to a 
wider public than students of mediaeval German. They are those in 
which she distinguishes between three elements in love-poetry. “‘It 
is the same with the love-song of all ages: experience, vision, con- 
vention all meet and join.’ I do not much care for the unfortunate 
distinction between experience and vision; but it is difficult to know 
what word to choose. The distinction is (often) that between, to put 
it crudely, gazing at the beloved and kissing the beloved. One can 
hardly say that one of these is more “‘real’’ or “‘actual’’ or “‘of ex- 
perience’’ than the other. If one says ‘“‘intellectual’’ and “‘sensuous’’, 
it implicitly and perhaps unfortunately ranks them. The “‘intellectual’’ 
and the “‘tangible’” might serve. 

On the other hand, it is not without interest to observe that, if 
Dr. Richey’s poets are wisely chosen and their songs also (and they 
are admirably translated), the vision in German love-poetry is dis- 
tinctly limited. Dr. Richey alludes once or twice to Dante, but 
(setting genius aside) there seems nothing like the fullness of Dante 
here. There is a charming song by Albrecht von Johansdorf which 
is exactly like a certain moment in the Vitwa Nuova: 


If I saw one who could say he was come from her, 
I would bless him, though he were my foe. 

Had he robbed me of all else, her messenger 
Should for this his punishment forgo. 

He who but speaks her name 

Has me to friend 

From now to a full year’s end. 

What scathe or shame 

To flay me he had wrought 

Should be but nought. 


This is exactly the famous ‘‘If any had done me any injury, I could not 
have but forgiven him.’’ Convention? Surely not only. Vision? 
It is ‘‘felt in the blood and felt along the heart’. Experience, then? 
At least as much, and as important, as the sensuous tenderness of 
which these poets are full. But they seem never to have followed it 
up. That, if anything, was the criticism of Courtly Love; it did not 
altogether truly believe in its own doctrines. 

‘“‘Courtly love-song and village pastoral maintain their separate 
conventions side by side. And the same poets cultivate both.’ In- 
deed, we have not yet united them. Patmore, and indeed Donne, 
did something. Rossetti was vaguely conscious of something, but 
he preferred the vagueness. Yet sometimes, in a single phrase, a 
profound suggestion leaps: ‘‘Reinmar von Hagenau and Heinrich von 
Morungen . . . use the expression dsterlécher tag—Easter Day—in 
speaking of their lady.” It is, Dr. Richey says, ‘‘a term too recondite 
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to have occurred independently twice over’. Perhaps. Yet, of that 
whole business, Mr. C. S. Lewis has said: ‘“The courtly sentiment is 
. . . a truancy, alike from vulgar common sense and from the Ten 
Commandments. ... Yet the truancy is felt to be, in some flawed 
and fragile way, a noble thing, the source of every virtue save chas- 
tity.” I do not know that even chastity need always be left out. The 
unity of Dr. Richey’s three elements is rare. But when we begin to 
discern something of it we may very well call our ladies ‘‘Easter Day”’. 
CHARLES WILLIAMS. 


Poetry London. Edited by Tambimuttu. Vol. Il, No. 8. November- 
December 1942. (25.) 


ONE critic describes this magazine as ‘‘the best unofficially produced 
poetry display of the year’’. While I cannot share the high opinion 
which he seems to have of the intrinsic merits of the display, the 
magazine does perform one useful function. Every number contains 
fifty pages of verse by writers who belong for the most part to the 
youngest generation of poets and it enables us to form some idea of 
the latest trends in contemporary verse. The prose in the current 
“number is, as usual, of greater value than the verse. Miss Raine’s 
highly critical notice of Francis Scarfe’s Auden and After is the best 
of the reviews; but the three notices of recent anthologies containing 
contributions by writers who are also contributors to Poetry London 


are of greater interest because they tell us what members of this 
generation think of one another and of their immediate predecessors. 
There is a commendable absence of back-scratching. ‘“The Litvinoffs, 
the Bakers, the Curls, strike one as being mere improvisers, jour- 


nalists,’’ says one critic. ‘““They interest—and that is all.’’ ‘““The 
general tone of this book is weak and decadent,”’ says a second critic 
of his fellows. “‘Even at their most patriotic,” says the reviewer of 
Poems of this War, in an illuminating comment, ‘‘they have an under- 
tone of interrupted careers, waste, and the sheer boredom of routine.” 
Although one of them remarks, a little pompously, “I dissociate 
myself from the childish disparagement of Auden and Spender by 
those whose poetry has been rejected by New Verse or Horizon,”’ 
their attitude towards their elders is usually more critical. Later in 
his review, the same writer speaks of “‘the curious ‘proletarian’ writing 
of university men which appeared in New Writing. It is’ characterized 
by the sentimentality of the bourgeois writing about the hardships 
of the working class.” 

MARTIN TURNELL. 








